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“Appetite First” 


The Under Secretary of Agriculture Assures 
Mr. Bromfield He Will Eat in February 


BY PAUL APPLEBY 
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Cross-Currents in China 
BY MAXWELL S. STEWART 


XXX and the FBI 
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: Fascism Is Still the Crucial Issue 


BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 
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“I CENTS A COPY - EVERY WEEK SINCE 1865 - 5 DOLLARS A YEAR 


This ones going to hurt! 


Invasion comes high—in blood and money. 
Part of the cost must be paid with human life. That means 
deep and lasting hurt for many and many en American family. 
Part of the cost must be paid in cash . . . this September. And 
tat's going to hurt, too! 


The 34 War loan Onwve 1s here! 


To pay for invasion—to get the money to keep our fighting ma- 
chine going—you, and every man or woman in America, are 
asked to invest in at least one extra $100 Bond ia September. 
$100 EXTRA, mind you—for everybody! 
No man or woman can hold back. No man or woman can point 
to his Payroll buying and say, ““They don’t mean me!" No manor 
woman can say, “I'm already lending 10% of 12% of 204—I'm 


ging cuough! 


Sure—it's going to hurt. It’s going to take more than spare 
cash this time—more than just money that might have gone fo: 
fun. It’s going to take money you have tucked away. It’s going 
to take part of the money we've been living on—money tha‘ 
might have meant extra shoes or clothes or food! Money that 
might have gone for anything that we can get along without! 

Sure—it'll be tough to dig up that extra money. But we've got 
to do it—and we will. 

We'll do it partly because of the look that would come over 
the faces of our fighting men if we should fail. We'll do it partly 
because the cheapest, easiest way out of this whole rotten busi 
ness is for everybody to chip in all he can and help end it quick 
We'll doit partly because there's no finer, safer investment in the 
world today chan a U. 8. War Bond. 

But mostly, we'll do it because America is right smack ia the 
middle of the biggest, deadliest, dirtiest war ia bistory. 


And we're Americans. 


Back the attack with War Bonds 


This space contributed to the Third War Loan Campaign by 
THE PUBLISHER OF THE NATION 
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Lhe Shape of Things 


HEAVY LOSS OF ENGLISH 
lives at Salerno and the steady 
in Russia should s 


erve tO Impose at 


tion for a “real second front 


reflection on the prowess of the m 
to attribute partial responsibility 


of the Nazis to Allied ac 


tivities 


Unofficial Russian claims that not a Germ 
been drained away from the eastern front 
and Italian campaigns obviously cannot be check 
here, though it is apparent that the German 
mand has been pouring reinforcements into Italy 
totally unexpected rate. But even if the Rus 
is perfectly correct, it is undeniable that pressure on ¢] 
Balkans and southern France resulting from the Ital 

invasion, plus the ever-present threat of invas 
the Channel, has pinned down more than fit 

which the Nazis might well have used to sten 
in Russia, or at least to assure themselves an impregn 
defense line at the Dnieper. As it is, if the autumn rain: 
hold off long enough, the Germans may fail ev 
Dnieper and be driven back all the way to the 

border. In that happy event the Western alli 
entitled to some share of the credit, just as the Ru 
rightly claim some of the honors for the success 


tration of Italy. 
» 


IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
war, the Italian c: ampaign so far has 


by a substantial margin: we have 108 units of tl 
Mussolini. z 


and the Germans have 


Naval anal 


navy 


they have Mussolini. 


ships will not be usable for a long while to 


it is doubtful whether the Germans ' 


recondition I] Duce. The wild ar 


how the discarded dictator 
troopers, coupled with doubts in re 
the authenticity of the radio 
Mussolini's, inevitably raise some 
Did the Nazis really get their man, 


Min 
ment? If the paratroopers did in 


an emanation from the 


Was rescue 


voice 


ister of Publi 


they bring him back alive, or was he first 








Italian guards, as reported from Madrid? And if he was 
spirited away physically intact, is he perhaps in too gib- 
bering a state to send his voice out over the air waves? 
On our side of the battle lines the equally interesting 
question arises of why the immediate delivery of Musso- 
lini was not made one of the terms of the armistice. We 
enjoy the inanity of the German radio reports of how 

the whole Japanese nation was overwhelmed with joy” 
over the rescue and ‘‘all Norway under its spell”; but 
all the same we don’t relish the es« ape of the first of 


those war criminals whose punishment is a pledge of 


+ 


IN THE HEARINGS ON THE WHEELER BILL 


the top-ranking military and naval authorities of the 


try have presente 1 an impressive array of evidence 
to substantiate the case for drafting g pre Pearl Harbor 


fathers this year. Admiral Jacobs, personnel chief of the 


4 


na pointed out that the navy will require approxi- 
mately 500,000 men by the end of December if the ships 
and aircraft now under construction are to be manned. 


Licutenant General McNarney, deputy chief of staff of 
the army, declared that “if we don’t get the men we can- 
not meet the planned target dates, and every single day 
we delay means an enormous loss of men and money . 

a shift of commitments would affect the whole shibal 
strategy of the war.’’ The head of Selective Service 

General Hershey, estimated that only 775,000 of the 
1,221,000 men before the end of the year could be ob- 
tained from the existing reservoir of 1-a’s, the new 
s, and 4-f’s. 


: ; Pet . - 1’ 
eighteen-year-olds, and reclassified 2-a’s, 2-b 


Under Secretary Patterson asserted that if fathers were 
not called at this time, 4 16,000 men would have to be 
taken out of vital war industries, where production sched- 
ules are even now not being met. The War Manpower 
‘sion estimates that 2,000,000 more workers will 
be required in these industries by the end of the year if 
troops are to have the weapons they need. Only two 
sible answers to the problem have been suggested— 
the existing work-or-fight order as it applies to fathers, 
or national-service legislation. Congress will have to 


make up its mind which course to follow. 


* 


WE WISH THE PRESIDENT IN HIS MESSAGE 
to Congress had said what Henry Wallace did at Chicago, 


We must fight not merely to make the world safe for 


democracy but to give democracy first pla e in the world.” 


We see no sign as yet that the President an 1 his idvisers 


on foreign policy are determined to give democracy 
world. much less attack the basic 


i 
’ 


economic evils which Wallace boldly enumerated as the 


democracy. The Vice President's attack on 


first place in the 


enemies of 
cartels found new and unexpected emphasis in the fact 


that most newspapers, led by the New York Times, 


omitted from the text of his remarks those sentences 
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which were aimed at the Standard Oil-I.G. Farben Cartel 
Readers of those papers must have been confused hal 
they came across long statements by Standard Oj! ap. 
swering charges only sketchily reported, if at all, in the 
same columns. No one familiar with the facts wil! be 
taken in by the pious opposition to cartels now expresse4 
by Ralph W. Gallagher, president of Standard Oil, Only 
a few months ago he successfully opposed passage of ; 
minority stockholders’ resolution which would hays 
pledged the company not to resume its cartel relating; 
with I.G. Farben after the war. The Nazis 
doomed but Standard expects to go on doing business 
with these I.G. gentlemen who supported Hitler's bid 
for power at home and abroad. 
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THE CRUDE AND COWARDLY DEVICE BY@,.. 4. 
which the house barred Robert Morss Lovett, William mt 

E. Dodd, Jr., and Goodwin B. Watson from office, as of < the 
November 15, was a perfect example of the ia at cael 
which that body allows such penny-dreadful demagogues ercunteble 

as Martin Dies to lead it by the nose, It fired the thre fy. ms 

officials in a rider attached to a deficiency bill whic of clues. Th 

neither the Senate nor the President was in a position, MP. .+;-fasc 

at that moment, to oppose or veto; and the basis for is... 1es, ar 





action was the usual vague charge that the men 
attack are “radicals.” We are glad the President 








had asserted 







served notice that he does not intend to let Congr views 3 
have its irresponsible way. He proposes to _— re the nd oe 
rider on the ground that it is “an unwarranted encroach : feene 





ment upon the authority of both the executive at os thes « 
judicial branches under our Constitution” and is no 
binding upon them. As for the officials concerned 
will go right on working after November 15. Marti 
Dies has accused the President of seeking support df 
“the left group” by his defense of three officials agains 
a vindictive and strictly dishonorable attack. In the course 
of his statement he accused Messrs. Lovett, Dodd, and 
Watson of not believing in our form of government. I 
is Mr. Dies, as we have intimated before, to whom thi 
characterization most accurately applies. 


+ 


INSECTS ARE NOTED FOR THEIR PERSISTENCY 
but even the ants could learn something from the fourth 
termites among the Republicans in Congress. 
average citizen it must have seemed that the Presidesi 
of a nation engaged in the most desperate struggle int 
history was only fulfilling his obvious duty when, 0 
the reassembling of Congress, he delivered a compt 
hensive report on his Administration’s conduct of thi 
war. But when an inquiring reporter asked Senator Aikes 
of Vermont for comment, he said he couldn't understan 
the purpose of the message unless it was to provide mate 
rial for the next election—and he made particular refet 
ence to the President's suggestion that something be do 
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to protect the future of the men now se rving in the armed 
forces. Senator Taft and Senator Styles Bridges also saw 
in the President's report on World War II only another 
ampaign document. The inquiring reporter went on to 
isk other newly returned legislators what the folks back 
home think about things, including Congress. “One 
Representative,’ according to this report, “said he had 
discovered that ‘the old American custom of criticizing 
id 
d 


ress has changed, and the law-making body is he! 


n high public esteem.’ ’’ We reserve comment, lest we 
sed of malice in wonderland. 
» 
THE ARREST OF A SMALL-TIME BOOTLEGGER 
as a reminder that Carlo Tresca was shot to death 
it 


c rder remains an unsolved crime. With the deten- 


New York street corner eight months ago and th 


the bootlegger, one Frank Nuccio, as a material 

the authorities will perhaps show signs of crack- 
ase which in the eyes of laymen has been un- 
tably slow in yielding results. It is not as though 


imstances of Tres 


u's assassination were barret 
of clues. The victim was known throughout the world as 
an anti-fascist leader. In private conversation, in public 
speeches, and in the columns of his own paper he often 
lentified his political enemies, some of whom, he 
serted, entertained against him the most violent of 
ions. More concretely, the police immediately dis- 

red a car presumably abandoned by the killers a few 
from the scene of the murder. Within twenty-four 

they arrested a paroled convict who had been seen 

ving a car with the same license plate less than two 
before the crime. They have been holding him 

ever since, technically for a violation of parole. With 
ll these seeming advantages, no further progress was 
We have a 
1 regard for New York’s police and legal machinery 


made until the arrest of Nuccio last week. 


and find it hard to understand why it has moved in so 


walting a fashion in a case of such obvious importance 


—~ 


atlo Tresca’s life was given to the cause of political 
freedom; his death must not remain a victory for the 
enemies of that cause. “. 

BRITAIN’S CONCERN WITH ITS 


an obsession 


RELATIONS 


with America has become almost though 
an understandable one. A small measure of this pre- 
yearance, in the face of the 


occupation is the ; paper 


AP] 
shortage, of a new monthly, Transatlantic, published in 
London under the editorship of Geoffrey Crowther and 
devoted exclusively to the cultivation of understanding 


of the United States. The first number is a promising 


beginning, although it suffers from some superficial d 

fects such as poor make-up and a cover which may bx 
surrealist in intention but in color and general effect sug- 
gests an early Mexican miracle board rather than a con- 
temporary magazine. The contents are better. Some of 








L, + } ¢ . 
the articies are amusing, some instructive, m 


well written. All but one are by 
cluding among others Carl Van Doren, Nathaniel | r, 
Ogden Nash, and Carroll Binder. The one ar 


Britisher, D. W. Brogan, is the best in the 
this raises a doubt about the whole plan of the nr 


Can the job of explaining the United States to ar 


ligent British audience be left to Americans 


lieve not. Americans don’t know well et 


lishmen don’t know about America. A great 

the new journal should be turned out by observant | 
writers who can illumine some of th spots \ 

life that really baffle our friends—as well 

Another trouble with Tra ntic 1s eV i | 
mental. It should, clearly, | 1 ty 

ttemM] fo inter} et each of ¢ En, ; 

to the other: and it c 1 h 


Th c ij i ¢ SU | ents Messi 1EC 
HE PRESIDENT'S message to Cong: 
table 


+ oe . 
for its vigor, its comprehensive re 


, 
If at points it 1 


i 


the war effort, and its state 


smanship 
flected his growing irritation with the press and 


critics, that irritation is understandable and its expres 


sion this time was restrained. It is true that “there is no 
so-called ‘news’ when things run right” and it is also 
true, as the President said, that we could not have a 


complished all we have “if conditions in Washingt 
and throughout the nation were as confused and chaotyx 


as some people try to paint them.” At the same time 


it is the function of a free press to prod for the cor: 
rection of errors rather than to spend its time pattir 
officials on the back. This criticism, though it 1 1s the 


corrective of broader perspective from time to time, is 
useful. And the President was wrong to link it with the 
His burdens are 


1 . ‘ 
heavy, his anger at criticism only human, but too mar 


“evil work” of Axis propagand: ts. 


incompetent bureacurats and bunglers, notably in our 


State Department, would like to stifle criticism ( 
crediting the critics. 
The President provided a better answer to « 


his survey of the vast problems his administration h 
had to tackle. He could honestly report that si Pearl 
Harbor we have done a good job and he could | 

that if anyone thinks we are the « nly ones to make major 
mistakes ‘“‘he should take a look at some of the blund 
made by our enemies in the co-called ‘efficient’ dictator 
chi 


ships.” 
In answering critics of our dealings with Badog 


' al I 
asks us to have faith. He 


the President in effect only 
says, “We shall not be able to claim that we have gained 


total victory in this war if any vestige of fascism in any 








lignant forms is permitted to survive in the 


world.”” We do not doubt his sincerity, but he must be 


prepar¢ d for a measure of s epticism so Jong as he leaves 


the State Department in reactionary hands and so long 
as he himself seems to show a predilection for the kings 
und Pétains of the old world. Little of permanent value 
will have been accomplished if we wipe out every 


vestige of fascism but return to power doddering 
and corrupt ruling-class elements which were 1as- 
+ 


ism's patrons and partners. In the same way it is not 
enough to speak, as the President does, of rooting out 
“the war-breeding gangs of militarists” in Germany and 
Japan. Behind the militarists were big business elements 
which will be restored to power if our foreign policy 

tinues to be hostile to popular movements in Europe. 
| 


As to the secret conversations with Badoglio whicl 


the President defends 


we suspend judgment. Whether 


ly 


they served to facilitate our entrance into Italy or on 
to help the Germans prepare defenses against us 1s a 
question which cannot be answered until more facts are 
ivailable. We would feel less suspicious and more toler- 
int of dealings with Badoglios and Darlans if once— 
jus the President and his State Department 


showed a similar readiness to deal with popular forces. 


The OPA Roll-Back 


T IS fashionable in some quarters to minimize the 
effectiveness of the OPA’s roll-back program. Figures 


once — 


were assembled in PM, for example, indicating that the 
new roll-back would save only 1 per cent of the average 
family’s budget instead of 2.3 per cent as claimed by 
the OPA. We suspect that PM is probably right in its 
mathematics, but in dwelling on the apparent error in 
OPA computations it misses the essential fact that the 
OPA is succeeding in its campaign to drive the cost of 
living downward 

To gain an appreciation of what the OPA 1s doing 
one should look beyond such immediate questions as 
whether the ceiling on butter is too high or too low, or 
whether business men or economic experts should deter- 
mine prices, and consider the cost of living. Prior to 
May, 1942 
put into effect, the cost of living in the United States 


when the first over-all price ceilings were 


was rising at the rate of more than 1 per cent a month— 
and the rate was steadily increasing. Although hampered 
by a Congressional prohibition which prevented it from 
controlling many essential food prices, the OPA under 
Henderson succeeded in slowing the advance to approxi- 
mately % of 1 per cent a month. Later, when Congress 


I 
passed the revised Price Control Act giving the OPA 
greater power over food prices, the advance was slowed 


still more; and beginning in May, after the President 


issued the hold-the-line order, the increase was stopped 


The NATION 







altogether. Between May and August the cost of living ee 
was reduced by 1% per cent and food prices wer ior 
brought down by more than 4 per cent. There is ever, ee " 
reason to believe that the OPA will eventually ig et 
in restoring the price level of September 15, 1942, pr. ho 
vided Congress does not embark on an inflationary org im ain 





such as was threatened last spring. 

Compare this record with that of the last war. By ths 
end of the forty-fourth month of World War I the coy 
of living had risen 40 per cent. From then on 
vanced more steeply until it had more than doubled, Jy 
the first forty-four months of the present war the coy 
of living went up 25 per cent, but at that point the trend 
was reversed. This is an impressive achievement. It hy 
been brought about despite constant backbiting in the 
press, violent attacks from opposition elements through. 
out the country, and utter lack of cooperation from Coo. 
gress. What is even more remarkable, it has been accom. 
plished without an adequate program of taxation ot 
forced savings to mop up the excess spending power 
created by war expenditures. The OPA’s entire price. 
control and rationing program might still collapse as 
result of black-market operations if this excess spendin 
power is not diverted into the Treasury, but the use of 
subsidies provides a powerful weapon for combating this 
danger. The chief fear now is that Congress may not 
authorize sufficient subsidies to continue the promised 
roll-back and cope with the illegal markets. 
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Impasse in Chungking 


a decision of the Central Executive Committee 
of the Kuomintang, or Nationalist Party, of Chim 
to summon a National Assembly to ratify the constitu 
tion no later than one year after the end of the war is§ 
rightly being hailed in this country as an important step 
toward democracy. While it is not the first time that: 
date has been set for the National Assembly, reports 
from China a few months ago had indicated that the 
establishment of constitutional government might be de 
layed for some years after the close of hostilities. The 
action of the Central Executive Committee comes there 
fore as a welcome surprise and suggests a signal triumph 
for the democratic forces within the Kuomintang, It s 
a decision which should help remove the unfortunate 
misunderstandings between China and the other United 
Nations described elsewhere in this issue by Maxwei 



















S. Stewart. 

It is not yet clear, however, what practical effect thi 
decision and Chiang Kai-shek’s simultaneous statement 
on the Communist issue will have on the admittedly 













tense relations between the Kuomintang and the Com 
munists of the northwest. Chiang’s statement was moi 
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ry in form than in substance. The newly elected 

f Chin } ] ? 4} - +] ‘ ] aie 

t or —nhina aeciared that the cenifral governme 
not have any particular demand to make on the 
a 


Communist Party,” and asserted that the pr 


im “should be solved by political means.” But he then 
to accuse the Communists of “assaulting n 
Honal-government troops” and “forcefully occupying 
national territory.” And he reiterated Chungking’s 
1s for a disbandment of the Eighth Route Army 

wad dissolution of the Communist organizations without 
fering any concessions to the opposition’s demand for 
bn immediate guaranty of the rights of minority parties. 
ther words, the Kuomintang-Communist issue ap- 


rears to remain where it was—at an extremely critical 


4 + . 
mpasse—-and announcements pledging the early estab- 
lishment of constitutional government do not seem to 


been accompanied by any real effort to solve the 


Jia 


;mmediate crisis. It is for this reason, rather than because 
of any doubts concerning the significance or sincerity of 
the Kuomintang’s action, that the recent news has been 


a 


} 


1 with some reserve in Washington. It is quite 
obvious that China’s contribution to the war effort de- 





to a large extent on a peaceful settlement of the 
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XX X and the FbI 


We have received several criticism and one major at- 

i entitled Washington Gestapo 

f hb a wed in our issues of July 17 and July 24. 

7 t , X X X, were by necessity anonymous, 

md since Mr. Stone vouched for the author we asked 
him to do a round-up veply.—EDITORS THE NATION. ] 

Washington, September 17 

Hi! reply the Washington Gestapo 

a licited from the Department of Jus- 

r kk ommunication from an employee of 

ley sks that his letter be kept “off the 

record” but at t ime time demands that we answer 

his ol in print. J. Edgar Hoover has made an in- 

rect reply in the form of a letter to the Fresno (Cali- 

fornia) ; mmenting on an editorial in that news- 

p In this issue The Nation is printing two letters of 

One, by Roger Baldwin, director of the Ameri- 

can Civil Liberties Union, defends L. M. C. Smith, chief 

of the War Policies Unit of the department. The other, by 

Morris L. Ernst, defends the FBI. 

1e Baldwin letter first. I think it im- 

tant to no the only thing Baldwin objects to in 

the articles i f rence to Smith. Baldwin says 

. to appear as ‘suffering from a “radi- 

| h In the articles the words quoted were 

1 to H Smith, though the context may 

» in led to imply that Smith was of much 

1 Ther nce to Smith was also criticized 

h rd mmunication from the depart- 


ment. which called Smith “an honest liberal” and one 
had fought hard to protect government workers 


usations.”’ The ‘‘off-the-record”’ 


rainst unjust loose ac 
ter also objected that X X X gave a one-sided impres- 
not citing the fact that it has 


of the unit work by 


1d a Fascist section as well as a Com- 

mun ectiol 
It ret , Clear that part of the job of the War Poli- 
( Unit is to police leftist and working-class opinions. 
Baldwin's lett idmits that the unit did recommend 
on against “the Trotzkyite Mélitant and the 
organ of a splinter group in Chicago.” Our “off-the-rec- 


ord” friend in the department does not dispute the 
f the quotation in which it was explained 


that the unit helped the FBI “to know about and prepare 


for any f iry action to protect the country against 
iny illegal activity by the leftist groups in the United 


States. such as the Communist Party, the Socialist Work- 
ustrial Workers of the World, and so 


BY I. F. STONE 











forth.” I note also that Smith indorsed the Hobbs cop. 
centration-camp bill (DJ, 1942, p. 739),* boas 
he got the Post Office to suppress the Militant (DJ 
p. 179), and waved a copy of Adam Clayton | 
People’s Voice at the House Appropriations Com: 
(same, p. 183), saying, “Here is the Negro press, \ 
as you know, has been very virulent. It has n 
seditious, but it has been very close to it.” With 
respect to Roger Baldwin, I prefer to keep my 
crossed about Smith and about the War Polici 
Morris Ernst says he has kept “‘a rather clos 
on the FBI for “close to ten years” and has “yet to hear 
of a single proved case of violation of the ba 
liberties. This is close to a miracle.’’ Like most mur 
this does not stand up too well under examination. In 
The Nation for March 20 last Ernst will find an ed 
on two Supreme Court decisions by Justice Fran! 
in which convictions were set aside because FBI men 
local officials were guilty of violating the basic civil rig 
of the convicted. One case involved eight copper 
ers arrested in the 1939-40 strike of the Mine, Mil! 
Smelter Workers at Copperhil,, Tennessee. The n 
is also dimmed by the conduct of the FBI in the B: 


case and in its treatment of persons arrested in the | 
Detroit raids on Spanish Loyalist sympathizers. T! 
ord of the Bridges case, as I reported in The Nation 
June, 1942, showed that Hoover and the Immigrat 
Service under Major Lemuel B. Schofield fished “1: 
pretty muddy waters in their anxiety to ‘get’ Bric 
On the Detroit incident, I refer readers to the letter s 
Attorney General Jackson by Senator Norris on Mar 
10, 1940. Jackson’s dismissal of the charges against t! 
Loyalist sympathizers serves to underscore the melodr: 
matic lawlessness with which the FBI made the arrests 
The accused were routed from their beds between four 
and five in the morning, subjected to the third degree 
until three that afternoon, given a scant five minutes is 
which to see counsel before being arraigned, and le 
from court handcuffed and chained. 

Ernst objects that the author of Washington Gestap, 
in listing questions relating to religious affiliations and 
trade-union attitudes, did not specify which were asked 
by the FBI and which by the Civil Service Commissioa 
He says this is “as unfair as if someone wrote an articit 
and said that The Nation and Henry Luce ‘took the fo! 
lowing positions’ and then failed to specify which pos" 
tions were taken by you and which by Henry Luce.” The 


* The references are to the annual hearings before the Hous« 
priations Committee on the Department of Justice appropriat 


yd. 
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logy is far from perfect, since the differences between 

estigators for the FBI and investigators for the Civil 
service Commission, if any, are hardly of the same order 

those between The Nation and Luce. In Washington 
received at least one telephone call from a defender of 
commission who implied that such questions were 
asked only by the FBI. The friends of the FBI return 
the compliment. From the letters we have received, the 
experiences of members of the staff, and personal knowl- 
edge we believe questions of the sort listed are asked by 
investigators for both. It may very well be that the heads 
of neither agency instruct investigators to ask such ques- 
tions. It is hard to imagine any responsible official of 
either agency telling investigators to do so. Nevertheless, 
such questions are asked. 

The heads of these agencies cannot pursue tactics that 
intimidate and then expect persons questioned to demand 
the names of investigators and boldly send complaints to 

the commission or the FBI. As things stand in Washing- 
ton today, that would seem almost a certain way to get 
oneself put down in the records as a dangerous radical. 
Our “off-the-record” correspondent in the department 
is especially annoyed because Washington Gestapo re- 
peated the widely reported fact that government em- 
ployees are sometimes asked—as a test of subversion— 
whether they read The Nation, the New Republic, PM, 
In Pact, and so on. Anyone who reads Hoover's letter 
to the Fresno Bee in its issue of August 22 will find it 
easier to understand why. All that Hoover has to offer, 
besides flat but general denials, is the implication that 
The Nation is not a “reputable” publication. 

As for the “off-the-record” communication from the 
department employee, I asked permission to print the 
letter, and I asked for an official reply to the articles 
from Hoover or from Attorney General Biddle. Permis- 
sion was not granted, and no reply has been received. 
| cannot discuss the whole letter here but will pick from 
it certain points which are factual. X X X said that 
Hoover has refused to include Negroes among his agents. 
“There are several hundred Negroes employed by the 
FBI as agents,”’ is the reply, “and in highly confidential 
and responsible work.” Negro leaders have complained 
for some time that the FBI does not hire Negroes as 
investigators. Two responsible leaders with whom we 
checked the “off-the-record” contention expressed sur- 
prise and skepticism. Their impression is that Negroes 
are used only on “spot jobs” and as stool pigeons. Hoover 
could settle the controversy by publishing the number of 
Negroes actually employed as FBI agents. 

Our “off-the-record” friend in the department com- 
plains of a “snide implication” in the Washington Ges- 
tapo articles “that anti-Semitism exists in FBI policy.” 
He says there are “a dozen Jews” among the top-ranking 
officers of the bureau, “and, ironically enough, the man 
charged directly with investigations of which you com- 





I don t think X X X intended to 


plain is himself a Jew 


accuse the FBI of anti-Semitism. I, for 
no such charge. But I do believe that s 
gators in both agencies have the vague and fascist ‘ 


that Jews and radicals are somehow synonyn 


The “off-the-record” communication from t 

ment also protests that Hoover did not, as X X X 
“personally direct” the Palmer raids after the last was 
He says Hoover had no connection with the FBI at that 
time and conducted no raids but was special assistant 
to Attorney General Palmer “and assigned to prosecute 


i 


the deportation cases.” Former Attorney General Cun 


mings, in his book “Federal Justice,” says that in 1919 
a General Intelligence Division was organized in th 
department “under direct administrative supervision of 
J. Edgar Hoover, since 1917 in charge of counter-radical 
activities as Special Assistant to the Attorney General 


According to Cummings (pp. 429-30), within three and 


a half months this division under Hoover “gathered and 
indexed the histories of over 60,000 persons Among 
these were the warden of Sing Sing, Jane Addams, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, Mayor Hylan, and a Who’s Who 
of outstanding Americans.” 

It may well be that Hoover has changed somewhat 
since those days. Under a progressive Administration, in 
a period when the labor movement is strong, the FBI 
The 


strange thing is that even under these conditions, and 


could hardly operate Palmer fashion and survive 


during an anti-fascist war, anti-fascists should be as un- 
comfortable and as suspect as they often are in govern- 
ment service today. I am inclined to think that Attor- 
ney General Biddle, for all his weaknesses, has not done 
too bad a job in curbing the FBI, and I think the latest 
FBI report on the famous Dies list of subversives, which 
gives Dies a batting average of about .003 per cent, is to 
Biddle’s credit and Hoover's. But from all I can learn 
and from the letters we have received there can be little 
doubt about the main features of the picture drawn by 
X X X in Washington Gestapo. And it may be that 
the publication of those articles was in part responsible 
for the new procedure outlined last week by the Presi- 
dent’s Interdepartmental Committee on Employee In- 
vestigations. Under this procedure there may at least 
be hearings; I say “may’’ because the committee’s power 
is only advisory. This is progress. 

I can find no better closing than to quote the letter 
sent the Senate Appropriations Committee in 1941 by 
John Haynes Holmes, Arthur Garfield Hays, and Roger 
Baldwin. “The authority given the FBI,” over govern- 
ment employees, they wrote, “. . . gives it virtually the 
powers of a political police—that is, of investigation 
into matters of political opinion and belief. It is axio- 
matic that in a democracy no police investigations of 
political opinion aside from acts in violation of the law 


should be undertaken.” 











OR months a conspiracy of silence has blanketed the 





1S We stern 





strained relations between China and 






allies. From time to time there have been hints of 


Chinese displeasure with the United States and Great 






Britain, but in the interests of United Nations unity not 





much has been allowed to leak out regarding the nature 


of American and British anxiety regarding China, Owing 






to this official silence, little constructive thinking has 





been done on how to ease the strain so that China may be 





made a more effective force in the struggle against Japan 





and in the peace to follow. 
The Chinese complain with justification that their 






country has been consistently treated as a_ stepchild 
among the United Nations. For example, the Quebec 


conference was, according to Prime Minister Churchill, 







given over primarily to the consideration of United Na- 






tions strategy against Japan. But although China will be 
more vitally affected by the outcome of that strategy 






than any other nation, it seems to have had no voice in 






determining it. No member of the Chinese general staff 






was present at the technical conferences which preceded 






and accompanied the ¢ hurchill-Roosevelt conversations. 





T. V. Soong, the Chinese Foreign Minister, attended 
&> & 








the closing sessions of the conference, but Soong 1s not 





a military man, and it is to be presumed that the basic 





military decisions were taken long before he arrived on 





the scene. Since China had no part in the planning, it is 
probable that the coming Pacific offensive will be mainly 
an American-British show. From the Chinese point of 
view, this bespeaks a continuation of the “white man’s 
burden” psychology which has so long been used to 
justify Western imperialism. 

Further evidence that China has not been accepted into 
full partnership in the United Nations may be found, 
according to Chinese critics, in our failure to deliver 
lend-lease supplies in anything like the volume indicated 
year ago, To be sure, the decline is 














cightcen months or : 
in large part due to the closing of the Burma road and 







the immense difficulties of air transportation from India. 





But in the eyes of many Chinese the closing of the Burma 





road was itself a glaring example of the shortsighted- 





ness of Anglo-Saxon military planning. Even after the 





fall of Singapore Burma could have been saved if Ameri- 





can and Australian troops had been sent there instead of 





concentrated in white Australia, or even if Britain had 





agreed in time to admit the veteran Chinese troops that 
Chiang Kai-shek dispatched to guard the Burma lifeline. 
This, in essence, is China's case against Britain and the 









Cross-Currents in China 


BY MAXWELL §S. 
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United States. While the Chinese are grateful for w! 
help they have received, they can hardly be blamed { 
feeling that they got along better before Britain 
America entered the war, or for fearing that a Unit 
Nations victory will still see China playing second fidd 
to the Western powers in shaping the future of As 
Chinese resentment is not softened by the fact that t 
Japanese puppet government at Nanking, under 
nominal leadership of Wang Ching-wei, has gain 
some following by stressing the duplicity of West 
imperialism and that defeatists and would-be collabora: 
tors in Free China constantly harp on the same then 
MILITARY WEAKNESS 

Why should the Anglo-Saxon powers thus ign 
China's great potential military contributions, and wh 
above all, should they play into the hands of the Japane 
by exposing themselves to the charge of unregenera 
imperialism? In the absence of any official defense 
our policies from Washington or London, many Ame: 
cans and Britons have been unduly critical of their g 
ernments, accepting the Chinese charges at their fa 
value. Actually, however, the situation is far more co: 
plicated than it appears to be on the surface. There 
several reasons why the United States and Britain ha 
acted in an apparently high-handed manner. The m 
important are (1) a feeling that China's military leade 
ship is not good enough to justify intrusting it 
major responsibility in the coming United Nations off 
sive or providing it with the most up-to-date weapo: 
(2) a belief that China could and should do more : 
provide itself with the basic sinews of war; and (3) fea 
that shipments of modern military equipment would 
used, not against Japan, but to carry on civil war 
China. 

Hanson W. Baldwin, military analyst of the New Yor 
Times, has presented a strong indictment of China ; 
military leadership. In his opinion most of China’s troop; 
are “poorly led and incapable of effectively utilizin: 
modern arms,” and China's military situation is not on 
“bad” today but “will probably continue to be bad for 
some years to come.” He has accused the Chinese ot 
manufacturing paper victories in their communiqués oa 
occasions when the Japanese have in fact merely con 
pleted a successful maneuver. Mr. Hanson's views ai 
important not merely because they have been read 5 
hundreds of thousands of Americans but more part 


ularly because they probably reflect the opinion of at 


least part of the American General Staff. 
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A similarly harsh indictment of Chinese military lead- 
ership was formulated by one of China's best generals 
after the Chinese setback on the Hupeh front last spring. 
; a review of the Hupeh campaign published in the 

ina Daily News General Ch’en Ch’eng attributed the 
our neg- 







Japanese success in a difficult terrain to 





nce.” More specifically, he spoke of China's failure 





rdinate the military, political, and economic aspects 





e war. It will be observed that Ch’en Ch’eng’s criti- 





strikes deeper than Baldwin's, and it is probably 





sounder. The remarkable successes gained by 





e guerrillas against great odds suggest that the 





Chinese are not without real military ability. Except for 





or two bad blunders the Chinese showed up quite 





yell in the Burma campaign, better than the British. 






When the American air force provided air cover in the 
ier stages of the Hupeh campaign, the Chinese out- 

ht and outmaneuvered the better-armed Japanese. 
All judgments which suggest that the Chinese are lack- 








in military ability should therefore be regarded as 
superiicial, The real difficulty lies elsewhere. 






THE BRAKE ON CHINA'S WAR ECONOMY 





With respect to the weakness of China’s war strategy 
in the economic sphere we shall find more general agree- 
ment. At least a year ago Chou Mou-pei, a leading figure 
n Chungking’s machine industry, predicted “the total 

lapse of the machine industry in the interior” because 
f its dependence on imported parts. He urged a change 
n basic policy which would make China more self- 









from Chungking to the Institute of Pacific Relations 
Guenther Stein has pointed out that China’s production 
f iron in 1942 was only about 30,000 tons and of steel 
10,000 tons. Competent authorities believe that by utiliz- 







ng small village industries as well as its large-scale 
facilities China could increase this several fold. 

These facts give point to the severe criticism of the 
Chinese war effort presented by the Soviet writer Vladi- 
mir Rogov in a widely quoted article. It is Rogov’s con- 
tention that China's immense economic resources have 
never been mobilized for the war because of “covert 
resistance” in official circles. A lack of vigor in planning 

deprived small local industries, such as the industrial 
cooperatives, of the needed encouragement. As for large- 
scale industry, Mr. Rogov declares that “industrial and 












than invest their capital in the armaments industry.” 





Emphasis has been on consumers’ goods, often of a lux- 
ury type, instead of on urgently needed military supplies. 
[his accounts for China’s extreme dependence on im- 
ports of munitions from the United States, a dependence 
made very costly by the loss of the Burma road. 

Support for this criticism may be found in Chiang Kai- 
shek’s address to the second production conference re- 
cently held in Chungking. After urging that “the finan- 











cial and material resources of the whoie nation be mobi- 


lized for the production both of arms and of daily ne 
sities, Chiang said that idle capital must be utilized for 
“production instead of being allowed to circulate in 
other fields according to changing market conditions 
He did not define the ‘other fields,’ but it is knOwn that 
many of Chinas wealthy men have found speculation in 
rice and land more profitable than the production of 
needed war materials. In commenting on this tend y 
the Ta Kung Pao, China's leading newspaper, has be- 


} : . of 
Mernams are Dccoming 


moaned the tact that “the 
lords, while the landlords are becoming merchants, and 
neither wants to invest in industrial enterpris« 

With this statement the Ta Kung Pao placed its finger 
on the factor which, above all else, impedes the develop 
ment of an all-out war economy in China and obstructs 
etfective military resistance to Japan—China’s archaic 
system of land tenure. Through a highly exploitative 
share-cropping system and a usurious credit arrangement 
the landlord and merchant in local areas maintain a 
dictatorial grip that throttles efforts to introduce local 
democracy or to stimulate a more widely based popular 
support for the war effort. They not only control the 
bulk of China’s idle wealth; they also constitute a pow 
erful political force, Their power, critics charge, is used 
to prevent the Chinese government from instituting the 
bold policies necessary to increase production and to 
bring the present damaging inflation under control. 

CHUNGKING POLITICS 

This leads us directly to the political problems in- 
volved in any strengthening of the Chinese war effort. 
These problems are extraordinarily complex. Reading of 
the umminent danger of a renewed outbreak of civil 
strife between the Kuomintang and the Eighth Route 
(Communist) Army, many Americans assume that the 
only important division in Chinese politics is between 
the right as represented by the Kuomintang, or National- 
ist Party, and the left as represented by the Communists. 
his is far from being the case. The Kuomintang, as the 
one fully legal party, is an amalgam of many diverse 
elements, The divisions within it are largely personal 
and sectional rather than ideological, but important ideo- 
logical differences do exist. 

The three dominant personalities in the Kuomintang 
—apart from Chiang Kai-shek—are Mme Chiang 
brother-in-law, H. H. Kung, Minister of Finance; Ho 
Ying-chin, Minister of War; and Chen Li-fu, Minister 
of Education, who with his brother, Chen Kuo-fu, heads 
a bloc, known as the CC group, that controls the Ku: 
mintang party machinery, These men have different 
spheres of influence. H. H. Kung may be said to repre 
sent the dominant business and financial interests of 
present-day China; Ho Ying-chin holds a strategic posi- 
tion among the various, often conflicting military factions; 
while the Chen brothers operate in the political sphere. 
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CC bloc controls the largest number of Cabinet posts, 
notably the ministries of education, communication, social 
welfare, and information. Independent of any of these 
three groups, and a less important figure in Chinese 1n- 


» I. V. 


Minister of Foreign Affairs, who is a brother-in-law of 


ternal politics Soong, the American-trained 
Chiang’s. Although not noted for firmness or clarity of 


political conviction, Soong is usually identified with the 


more progressive elements in the Kuomintang. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kat-shek’s position in this com- 
plicated political picture is difficult to define. Unlike the 
heads of most foreign states, Chiang does not owe his 
position to organized political backing. Nor is his power 
derived from the fact that he is titular commander-in- 
chief of the army. He has immense prestige because of 
his forthright and unfaltering opposition to Japanese 
mbitions in China, but beyond this he owes his power 
uiefly to his uncanny ability to play one group against 
the other and to effect workable compromises to hold the 
diverse factions together. Although Chiang rarely takes a 
strong stand on domestic issues, his loyalty to the United 

itions is beyond question. In this respect Chiang is 
illied with the progressive wing of the party, men like 
BW 

Most dubious among the various groups from the 


Soong and Sun Fo among numerous others. 


standpoint of the United Nations war effort is the CC 


Its members have been strongly critical of British 


’ 
ul 


1 
and American policies since Pearl Harbor, and have often 


been accused by democratic groups within China of fas- 


cist, and even pro-Japanese, sympathies. This charge ob- 
viously cannot be proved, but the CC group has invited 
it by adopting many of the trimmings of fascism in its 
methods of party organization. It maintains a secret 
police to enforce its party mandates that is closely pat- 
rned after the German and Italian models. The CC 
rroup has consistently fought all efforts to make the 


the lead in 


Kuomintang more democratic and has taken 
rging suppression of the Communists, 
Ho Ying-chin is also suspect in some pro-democracy 
ircles. When Chiang Kai-shek was kidnapped in 1936, 
Ho immediately ordered troops sent against the kidnap- 
rs even th 
Hie opposed ¢ hiang’s efforts to form a united front for 


stam 


igh his action endangered Chiang’s life. 


to the Japanese prior to the outbreak of war, 
nd he is believed to have been responsible for the at- 


tack on the Communist New Fourth Route Army a few 
years ago. As Minister of War he was also involved in 
the withdrawal from the fighting front of a half-million 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s best soldiers, under the politically 
mbitious General Hu Chung-nan, and their use in main- 
taining an active blockade of the region dominated by 
the Eighth Route Army. Hu has modeled the 
political and military organization in the areas under 


General 


his control on fascist lines. 


All three groups are represented in the Cabinet, but the 








The NATIO: 


‘ 


THE DANGER OF A CLASH 


Reliable information on danger of conf 
tween Kuomintang troops and the Eighth Rout 
is extremely difficult to obtain. The Chinese gov 
has refused to permit cither American or Brit 
tary obsesvers to go into the northwest to obtain 
band information on the situation and has main 
rigid censorship on all news pertaining to polit 
velopments in that region. As a result, we kno 
what the right-wing officials in charge of info: 
want us to know. From this source we have 1 
learned that 10,000 Communist troops “attacked 
stroyed” a large force of Kuomintang troops « 


August. The charge, however, is denied by an 


Route Army spokesman, Chungking denies that |: 
tion of the Eighth Route Army has been plan: 
Kuomintang military leaders, although it admi 

such action has been demanded by party groups 

rious parts of the country, Without doubt Chung! 
sincere in its denial. But many Americans who 
visited China recently have expressed fear lest G 
Hu or some other ambitious military chieftain att 

Communists in the hope of strengthening his ow 

tary and political position. Some feel that this d 
would be reduced if American military supplies were 
sent directly to General Stilwell instead of being shi 
to the various Kuomintang armies and if United N 

military observers were stationed in the danger z 
The need for some such precaution is underlined |! 

fact that Chungking has consistently refused to p 
foreign assistance, even in the form of medical sup; 
to be sent to the Eighth Route Army. 

T. A. Bisson, writing in the Far Eastern Surve) 
Institute of Pacific Relations, aroused a hornets’ n« 
official Chinese circles when he declared that the | 
“Kuomintang China” and “Communist China” 
misleading. He suggested that more descriptive Jabcls 
would be “feudal China” and “democratic China.” Per- 
haps these labels also are open to objection, but 
serve to drive home the fact that Chinese commun 
because of the lack of any other opposition party, 
attracted a large measure of support from democr 
progressive groups who have little interest in Ma 
dogma. Moreover, because China is predominantly : 
and rural China's chief curse is landlordism, the Chinese 
Communists have become, as Raymond Gram Swing 
recently pointed out, “agrarian radicals trying to est 
lish democratic practices.” The Kuomintang, on the 
other hand, has avoided drastic agrarian reform, pre- 
sumably because of its close ties to the powerful lan 1: 
owning groups. 

It is not necessary to dwell here on the importance 
of preventing civil war between these two Chinese fac- 
tions. Such a conflict would not only destroy whatever 
military effectiveness China now displays but have pos- 
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F rious repercussions on the relations between ment w 1 Vv f ; 
Russia and China, thus producing the kind of rift the leadership, There is reason to be 
Axis has long striven to create within the ranks of the ment would be welcomed in Washington, Li 
Nations. Both the United States and Great Moscow. But because all these govert nts 
have recognized the danger and have sought to compulsion to demonstrate that the days of dir 
nt hostilities. Prevention of civil war, however, is intervention have pass f 
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DEMOCRACY NOW 












A possible basis for the settlement of China’s politi il tor instance, a ries OF Diairs aru 
rences has just been indicated by Chiang himsclf. Grant’s drunkenness—the former being t: et 
At the recent meeting of the Central Executive Commit- fal In every reference we have made to campaigi 
f the Kuomintang at Chungking he declared that all tor . we have noticed them simply as works of art and 
tical parties would have equal rights and freedom not as instruments of persuasion.—September 3, 186% 
n a constitutional government was set up after the 
THE WOMEN are going to make a determined effort to 





tr. The Central Executive Committee took a note- aa . 
v ; vote at the next election in England. . The ational 
ll a National 


thy step in this direction by voting to call a Natior 2 ' 
) Society for Women’s Suffrage’ has issued a batch of 


\ mbly within a year after the close of hostilities to ime y re 
3 tions to claimants.—Sepiember 3, 1i 








ypt a constitution. If this were done now instead of 
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nists might quickly be removed. The Communists So far as we know, this is the first 


ive repeatedly indicated their willingness to give uj publisher has thought of pu 
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ir separate army and special administrative districts book a work on phonograph 
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, : ; ' al Americar hor Cony } 17 1R6R 
ninoriy partly to function eftectively is set up. In post- Study im simMernican scnoos : oer , 
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ning the creation of this machinery until after the 
re a . WE HAVE NOW before us some thirty or forty « as 
ir the committee left the immediate crisis unresolved. WE HAVE NOW before us some 








, - ttaok af | i umpaign songs of this Presidential conte ' ~ 
[here is even danger that the right wing may insist on sal 
, =e melancholy proof of ... our American incapacity for x 
climinating the Communists before the National Assem- ; ‘ 
making. . . . Whittier, also, who appears as the author of 
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iy 1S S€t up. 4 hiang’s subsequent statement reiterating 
one song, thoug! unecquai to nimselif, 18 tar ef ] i perior 










demand for dissolution of the Communists is dis- os ie 
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Chiang Kai-shek has been reported on several occa- poem, not a song, written at the close of the Mexican war 
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(Signed) JOUN G. WHITTIER.—September 24, 






sions to a considering a reorganization 1 of the govern- 





NDER the title We Aren't Going to Have 
Enough to Eat, Louis Bromfield recently con- 
tributed an article to the Reader's Digest on the 
food situation in the United States. The kindest thing 
that can be said about the alarming picture painted in it 
is that though purporting to present the facts it illus- 
trates once more Mr. Bromfield’s great ability as a write 
of fiction 
Only a long and complicated article could take up one 
by one the numerous instances of misstatement and mis- 
understanding in Mr. Bromfield’s contribution. Let me 


t 


follow that method with respect only to three statements 
in three early paragraphs 

Bromfield: “Our ever-normal granary will have been 
exhausted by the end of the summer, with nothing but 


a wheat crop 20 to 40 per cent below normal produ tion 
i 


to replace it 
Wheat stocks are always at their lowest point on 
July 1. Figures for July 1 have been compiled for many 


years, whereas figures for “the end of the summer” were 
not compiled before 1935. This year on July 1 we had 
in this country 618,000,000 bushels of old wheat, as 
contrasted with 632,000,000 on July 1 last year, an aver- 
age of 150,000,000 on July 1 in 1935-39, and an average 
of 115,000,000 bushels on July 1, 1920-24, Wheat 


stocks for “the end of the summer,” October 1, will 


total 1,140,000,000 bushels, as compared with 1,378,- 
000,000 a year ago, 1,164,000,000 two years ago, and 
in average of 699,000,000 bushels on October 1, 
1935-39. We had an ever-normal granary of wheat dur- 
ing the 1935-39 period. This year on October 1 we shall 
have almost half a billion bushels more than we had in 


those years. Wheat production has a changing signifi- 


cance as the war goes on, but not in Mr. Bromfield’s 


terms. Wheat has not been and is not now one of the 
1 most to be concerned about. 

The total wheat crop this year, as indicated in the 
August 1 report, will be 13 per cent greater than the 
1942-41 averag ind about 1% per cent greater than 
the average for 1920-29. What can be the normal below 
which Mr. Bromfield says we drop “20 to 40 per cent”? 
tromfield: “I would rather not think about next Feb- 


ruary. By then most of our people will be living on a 


diet well below the nutrition level.” 
It is true that in mid-winter our food supply will be 


at a lower point than it is now The winter is always the 


low season. But that our dict then will be something 


anyone should shudder to cont« mplate is simply not true. 


“Appetite Farst!”’ 


BY PAUL APPLEBY 
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That most of our people will be living on a diet » 
below “the nutrition level” —whatever that means 
not true. They will at least be living at the les 
which they have lived for years and years and years with. 
out alarming Mr. Bromfield at all. They will be 

on a diet that in content of nutrients approximat 
recommended optimum allowances of the National } 
search Council, which are higher than those of 
League of Nations. It will be a diet much superior + 
that of any other substantial population anywhere i: 
world today. 

Bromfield: “The President, and the men about | 
responsible for the security of the home front, did 1 
ing whatever about the desperate food situation 
April of this year.” 

That statement is so patently absurd that it not « 
requires no answer but alone should discredit Mr. Brom- 
field's whole article. His article is not really about 
but about politics, and his political purpose is revealed 
his frequent demagogic public references to himself as 
small farmer, which might well be read as a bid 
mass farmer support. East of the Mississippi River t 
were in 1940 about 3,532,185 farms. Of these, 8 
were of one thousand acres or more. That puts Mr. B: 
field in the top 0.2 per cent. In fact, he is in an 
more exclusive class. He runs a farm of 1,500 acres 

The government has not done a perfect job by 
means. It has not done all it should have done. Opi: 
on this score vary widely, and in this as in other matters 
it is much easier to find things at which to throw bric 
than it is to design a satisfactory structure and actu 
lay brick. But some six million farmers will testify ¢! 

a great deal has already been done, 

Food production in 1943 is now estimated to be 
82 per cent greater than the 1935-39 average, 25 per 
greater than in 1939. Each year the production of eac! 
commodity has been amazingly close to the goals set by 
the government. That didn’t just happen. Never in the 
world’s history has there been such an achievement in 
farm production. It was a planned and directed achies 
ment. It could, of course, have been planned and di- 
rected even better. 

The body of Mr. Bromfield’s article has to do wv 
specific situations. There are actually millions of such 
situations. Each one requires lengthy consideration, be- 
cause each is part of an enormous complex. 

Let it simply be pointed out that if farmers had 1 
complaints about machinery, man-power, fertilizer, and 
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h reports are without stgnificance. 
Unnumbered problems face the industrialists and t! 
rs of America, They are meeting and surmounting 


ss difficulties every day. The war is a joint produc 


ir efforts and the efforts of those in government 





plan, evaluate, reconcile, give shape and direction 
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they are a 





ry to Mr. Bromftield’s sweeping assertions. 
First of all, what is the truth about producti n? In 


- of the production difficulties food output here has 
ne up more than it has in any other large agricul! 


in any like period in history anywhere in the wor 
Here are the United States production figures for ¢) 
riod of this present war to date and for the period 
f World War I: 
INDEXES OF THE PHYSICAL VOLUME OF FOOD-CROP 
AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION FOR SALF 
OR HOME CONSUMPTION 
(1935-1939 100) 
World Warl World War Il 


1914 81 1939 106 


> te 82 >! eee 126 
re ee » 232" 


* Based on Crop 4 rt for August 1 and estimated markctings of 
products in 1943 
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Mr. Bromfield’s assertions. But for their better under- 


standing more facts need to be given 
WHERE HAS THE FOOD GONI 
Fi od producti nis ul per c 
prospective per capita 


) et 


' 
almost exactly at the 1 ) jevel, Wh la he in 


ivilian consumption 


reased food gone? 


The Census Bureau estimates that our pp 


January 1, 1944, will have increased slightly more than 


8,000,000 above the average population in the 1935-39 
period, That takes a good deal of food. 
By January 1 the food consumed by those in the 1 


tary services, as contrasted with what they formerly 


in civilian life, will represent an increase equivalent t 
adding 4,000,000 adults to our population. 
Another part of our increasing | roduction is taken by 


i? 


1942 Lend-Lease accounted for about 
But most of 


Lend-Lease. In 
614 per cent of our total food production 


the Lend-Lease takings were effective Jong before we had 
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‘the food situation, then, and the rea 


of shortage should be fairly clear. But 
mplaints that are heard—Mr. Brom- 
an example—requires some further 


HY PFOPLE COMPLAIN 
may be divided into three general 


to origin. There are complaints that 


rs—although most farmers, in spite of 
Ities, are pretty happy and too busy 
lain much. There ar mplaints that 
rs and processors of farm products. 


1 consumers. Mr. Bromfield’s 


onenia sent tooether Some of then 


nts, growing out of their difficulties, 


all with shortages—of man-power, of 


These complaint 


1 J} . , ‘ [A 4 \ . 
not only the inconvenience and loss caused the 
by the shortage but his unhappiness over the un 
+1 ‘ . ; } > | plaw itr wn | 
the time lost, the trouble and delay in getting de 
whal amples smoerane f G ld Imminict ‘ 
WhNnOoIe COMPpicx qi estion oO neiad aamin stra 
, bas wl -— oat — Pea = 
raised by such complaints, but it is fair to say th 
i 
ror nol ] rea mo Frt ererenesbeatioter « 
rm ntat efforts to leave | artial res} NSiID1lity Ww 


lustries and dealers and to use local committee 
selected by or r sp nsible to Washington 
important factor in the situation. The result is lo 
widely variable administration. So complaints of 
kind are not imply farm complaints. In a n 


/ 


they are reflections of a democracy surviving und 





1 1 
complaints also have to do—althou 


lesscr degree—with prices of farm products and 
of things farmers buy. 
The complaints about shortages of man-pow 
A < i 


hinery, and other supplies can be considered 


in terms of competing needs for the same 
Is the army too big? Is the navy too big? Are to 
people employed in war industries? Should more civ 
supply activities be curtailed? Are too many ships | 
uilt? These are some of the questions connecte 
farm shortages, and whether or not the governn 


t can be argued on 


Handlers and pt ssors have complained of ¢g 
rols, limitations on mark-ups, and m 
¢ n of dit \ Some have complained of 


sseneuls nlant nr . o en h heen 1 ble t 
su 11S a plant processing corn nas pecn unabie t 


meat markets have been unable to get what 
felt—in many cases with reason—to be their fair s] 
of meat, and so on. 

Consumers’ complaints have been generally 
shortages and prices. 

Thus most of the complaints, from any source, 
about short supplies or about the other aspect of su; 
which is price. Where supply is limited, the sens: 
shortage can be ameliorated only by more equitable « 
tribution. Reduced to their lowest common denominat 
then, most of the complaints constitute a demand 
assured equity in distribution. And this means grea 
control of distribution, Most of the complaints ar 
effect complaints about the incompieteness of contr 
Some, however, come from people on the other side 


people who quite naturally prefer to do things in the 


own way and therefore object to the existence of 
( ontrols. 
MORE OR LESS CONTROL? 


This is the concealed issue in all complaints about 
the government's handling of the food problem. Th 
real dispute is between those who, unconsciously fo! 
the most part, are demanding that government take full 
responsibility for distributing essential goods so that 
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shall not merely en/stle the 


4 


y% necessary items Dut RL raniee few avala 


yse who are demanding that the government | 


» alone to run their own affairs. 
problem for government is to weigh these ¢ 
g complaints. The government is extremely relu 
) undertake controls. So long as war production 
luced damagingly, so long as it is solely a question 


_4 
< 


vilian unhappiness about the situation, the proble: 
I } 


government is this: how strong, how widespread 
deeply felt are these two kinds of complaints? Ii 
ople are just moderately unhappy over the things 
omplain about, the government will not extend its 
ols for the sake of amelioration. If the people are 
unhappy indeed, the government will assume 1 
ibility, extend its controls. Governments, and peo- 
ire like that. 

hile Mr. Bromfield berates the bureaucrats vigor- 
, he is all unconsciously demanding more regimen- 


His conscious demands, however, are directly op- 


to government regulation. 


rst, as one newly come to farming, he has a natural 
1 to be free to carry out his cherished ideas to hire 
1 hse sl ol] for 


» workers, buy all the materials, his plans call fi 
lesire is natural, but under war conditions his presen- 
a lll hardly intelligent. During the elative 
1 OF 1 18 Nardly intelligent. uring tne war reiacive 
rt-term efficiencies in the total utilization of man- 


‘r and materials must be determining. The nation 
ws this. The nation will not agree that Mr. Brom- 
1 comes first, the war second. 

[his simple personal desire of Mr. Bromfield’s Jeads 


le 


to his second conscious demand. It is for “such an 


t 
ndance of food that rationing will be unnecessary.” 


He declares that “the United States can produce that 
ndance with proper planning, necessary farm labor 
1 equipment, and orderly distribution of food.” 
Here is a demand that the nation abandon efforts to 


iin, in the interest of a successful prosecution of the 
var, maximum total efficiency in the use of its labor and 

sources. Divert steel from ships to cans. Divert freight 
cars for the carrying of metals and munitions to the 
transportation of unrationed foods. Mr. Bromfield’s con- 

tn is not that we should have food adequate to give 
; the energy to do our duty in a time of historic crisis 
We have and shall have adequate food. His point ap- 
parently is that nothing is so important as freedom to 
become over-weight. 

What if the British had said, “We must have so much 
food that rationing will be unnecessary; that is the first 
essential” ? What if the Russians had said it? What would 
ur boys in the services think of us if we were to say it? 
What would we think of ourselves? 

The answer to this last question is the answer to 
Mr. Bromfield as he raises his war-time banner “ Appe- 


tite First!”’ 
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FROM A TALK by Representative Wi] 1 W. Wheat of 
Illinois » tl M ta ( f ] 
Illinois, Chan of Co 
Herald At the cor n war, Mr. W 
is | ief thi I yuld ( 
of the Big Inch pi ¢ 
to petrol ) | hat ( 
ye provided discha 1 si 5 t r vad |i ) 
country 
THE INSTITUTE for Public Service, ar 
voted to the reduction of taxes on New York City real ¢ 
has issued a bulletin advising young people er 


brains and ambition not to waste their tim 
NOT SATISFIED with the relocation centers, the Pactfi 
Coast Japanese Problem League 1 rculating 
all Japanese in America 


mmMH 
camps. 
i 


STATION KYA, San Francisco, has accepted Facts to Fight 
Fascism, a program sponsored by the California C. 1. O 
savs Tide. Several years ago a similar progran 


News Reporter, was bann 


FESTUNG EUROPA: The Protector of Bohemia and Mo 


ravia has announced that increased milk pri tion wi 
permit the milk ration to be raised from one-sixteenth of a 
quart per day to one-eighth of a quart. Although the increa 
took place on Czech farms, the higher ration will go to 
Germans only Norwegian street cars are being sent to 
Berlin to replace those destroyed by bombs. 

[We invite our readers to submit matertal for In the Wind 


—either clippings with source and date or stories that can 


be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded each 
month for the best item.—EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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Fascism Is Still the Issue 


impaign is particularly interesting 
nt of view, because for the first 

ire mecting the Wehrmacht 

no | so from the political. For in 
tical qué tions pas onately debated 
will be put to a test which may 

or instance, which were right—those 
system of AMG as it was originally 
ho criticized it. We shall see whether 
ld have chosen a course other than 
qa during the weeks between the 

i the signing of the armistice; 


1 
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not have shortened the breathing 


B lio government and so pre- 
ns from intrenching themselves in the 
Ital whether, by establishing a 
Italy 0 iddress ti It ian px pie 
have obliged Bad » Move 

s§ ad uble va e 4 1g 


vy. for an f hat 
teach us much that will be valuable 
problems att ipon the 

. « t! world 
idy evident. It is undeniable that the 
in civil population to the Germans 
of the Italian miulitan ven though 


were vastly inferior, German 


’ 1 ’ 
imi i that popular resistance tooK 


in Milan and Turin, that in those 


Mussolini had its strongest political 
lay t vhole story of Milan will 
the fragmentary information 
ror nd channels tells how over- 
1 energetic lead hip, Milan as- 
n anti-fascist city and n 1e 


nt for Italian democracy. 

i-fascist leaders understood from the 

to cry for peace and to hatl the 

is not enough. If the Italian masses 
entive to fight, the movement for 
ve real political content. It was nat- 

»n of the elimination of the monarchy 


that the masses should demand a 


regime which would inspire them with confidence and 


hope. Only the poorest school of diplomacy, only col- 


lightest ks owledge of the way the 
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more tha 

masses react, could have misinterpreted the cry of “'] rey hav 
Live the King” which greeted the fall of Musso! In Spa 
that Sunday afternoon, July 25. From its first utter 4° ejthe 
“Long Live the King” meant only “Death to Mus cdi, w 
and the next morning both Mussolini and the Ki: will ren 





might have been expected, were subjects of the 





Curse, 






The Italian people could never have been rous: yn ag 
real fight simply by the prospect opened by the ter: the conte 
tion of the alliance with Germany. They were truly lic re 







to break with Germany and to come into the war « Guadalaj 





side of the democracies, but they would do so or 










the condition that every vestige of fascism at hom ernm 
eradicated. They would not submit to a Badogli om lik 
while suppressing fascist ideology in the newspaper: whx 
mitted four members of the former Grand Fascist Coun- 9 rm y at ¢ 
cil to his ministerial deliberations. Lite thet 






The heroic resistance of Milan and Turin was f Mussolin 









by the straightforward anti-fascist purpose of th« rce, yo 
and the greatest severity was required to quell the sy your ¢ 
munistic rioting’’ (we quote from the Germa vou are a 
munigué) which so ‘‘worried’’ Marshal Rommel. | You hav 
tunately the heroism was in vain, at least for th« termin 
ment. As everywhere else in the last ten years, it mz 





in Italy has been delivered into the hands of react that don 







While Mussolini has been able to escape his fate live in] 

1¢ ' ’S ry rv j > tory occ 1@ , A . 
Ciano enjoys sanctuary in territory occupied by the Dow: 
while the King and Badoglio, their records stained oan WwW. 
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rime and shame, may one day be recompensed by 
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United Nations for their ‘“‘services,”’ at least ten 






sand of the most active Italian anti-fascists hav« 





massacred in Rome, Milan, Turin, and elsewhere b 
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troops of Rommel and Kesselring, with the heln of 


Fasc ists. 







We must have the courage to face the truth: th turned tc 
fascist opposition in Italy has been decapitated. As 11 , ople i! 
past, the best fighters for democracy have gone d wiped of 
without receiving any substantial help from the d cily, w 






racies. (I am sure that many an Italian Socialis 





Milan died saying, “Once more we have been Milan ar 





‘en cru: 
Anti-f 
eople o 


trayed.’) The Allies must realize that the enemy 





not only strengthened his military position in the n 





of Italy; he has also crushed the first great Italian mo 
ment of rebellion. Since the Italian Opposition has beet 





nlighter 





states, W 
heir fles 





deprived of its best elements within Italy, it become: 





more necessary than ever for the United Nations to us 





the vario 
privilege 


without hesitation, every Italian anti-fascist abroad 
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Sforza must be used; also Salvemini, Pacciardi, and 
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ns of others with authority in Italian liberal and 


ranks. What should have 





been done when Sicily 

; first invaded must at least be done now—at once. 

The fact that the working people of Milan and Turin 

red the Germans greater resistance than did the well- 

yped Italian divisions in the Balkans proves once 

re that men will willingly sacrifice their lives when 
have a firm political line to follow. 

In Spain we understood very well that an Italian could 
either a poor or an excellent warrior. Colonel Pac- 
ji, who commanded the Garibaldi Battalion in Spain, 

will remember my address to his men in the unfor- 
gettable days of the Battle of Guadalajara. The battalion 

id already proved its fighting abilities and was to see 
yn again within the next few hours. I was worried lest 

ontemptuous tone in which the Spanish press and 

- referred to the Italian Fascist divisions routed at 
idalajara should jar the patriotic sensibilities of the 
ittalion, and I thought that a member of the Spanish 
ernment should visit them at the front. I addressed 

»m like this: ““You were born on the same soil as the 
n who have been so badly defeated by the Republican 
y at Guadalajara. You belong to the same generation. 
e them, you are Italians. But though the soldiers of 
ssolini in Spain have been defeated by an inferior 

rce, you have gained the esteem of the Spanish people 
your capacity and your courage. The difference is that 

1 are anti-fascists. You have a cause for which to fight. 

You have suffered fascism in your country, and you are 
termined to fight it wherever it may appear. That is 
iat makes you such excellent soldiers.” The spirit 

that dominated the Garibaldi Battalion came suddenly 
ve in Milan. 
Down with Fascism’’ is not only the most efficient 
gan with which to inflame the people of Europe against 

Hitler; it is the only one that makes sense on the other side 

f the Atlantic. It is not too risky to assert that, with the 

exception perhaps of Holland, where for many reasons 

resistance to the invader has not radically changed the 
political alignments which existed there before the war, 

e people of every country of Europe have decisively 

rned to the left. Everywhere the determination of the 

ople is the same: not to stop until fascism has been 
ped off the earth—not gently, not as it was treated in 
ily, where AMG authorities can still collaborate with 
nor Fascists, but in the ruthless way the workers of 

Milan and Turin would have extirpated it had they not 
en crushed by the forces of Marshal Rommel. 

Anti-fascism means quite a different thing to the 
yple of Europe from what it means to even the most 

nlightened liberals in Great Britain and the United 

States, who have never borne the marks of fascism on 

heir flesh. I have felt the difference more than once in 

e various round-table discussions in which I have been 

privileged to join my American friends. Our moral 





the nature of ea 

Same No pe Eur 

was said last week at the Annual Conferer f S 
-*hilosophy, and Religion at ¢ i Unive 
punishment of the fascist leaders is, after all, not such 
all-important problem, that our chief concern is ; 
the organization of the peace. For a European ant 
fascist the extermination of fascism is the first step to 
peace; for him there can be no talk of peace until « 
fascist responsible for this war is utterly destroyed. F 
he knows that their survival would make any stable 
impossible. 


This fanatical anti-fascism of the peoples of the world 


need not alarm anyone. While the rising revo 
tide in Europe may provide more than one heada 
for the well-meaning members of the AMG, it must 
surely be recognized that the anti-fascist spirit that | 
weathered four years of the most brutal Nazi repr 
sion is an invaluable source of strength: it can be 
drawn on to accelerate the winning of the war and to 
smooth the path toward a real peace. Every city ot 
Europe can be a Milan. Fascism is still the issue 

J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 


behind the Enemy Line 


BY ARGUS 


T WAS rumored in Germany that he no longer lived 
Propaganda, though hampered somewhat by the n 
cessity of discretion, made vigorous efforts to combat the 
rumor. The Frezheitskam pf of Dresden, for example, o 
August 25 censured people “who, if they have heard 
nothing of a certain personage for some time, immed 
ately make him the subject of the most fantastic fairy 
tales.” The purpose of Hitler's radio speech of Septem- 
ber 11 was partly to prove that he had neither committed 

suicide nor been murdered. 

But other rumors circulated too, It was said that events 
similar to the recent change of government in Italy were 
impending, that Hitler would be shoved aside and his 
power taken over by the generals. The Zurich newspaper 
Die Nation reported on September 2 that Munich " 
hotbed of rumors’”—was seething with this story. Every- 
one was saying that the army was preparing to “proclaim 


the long-planned military dictatorship before the end of 


the year.” The Munich rumors even defined the purpose 
of the coup d’état: the military would et once “permit 
the occupation of the Reich by Anglo-American troops 
in order to prevent the entry of the Russians.” 

Similar and even more detailed versions of the story 


mda on sep 


were published in the Nya Dagligt Ali 


tember 1. Its correspondent declared that Field Mars! 
von Manstein was slated to be the future German Ba- 
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But he added that there was another group which 


the Anglo-Saxor 


is a fanatically united gro 


was planning just the opposite—which intended after 
the overthrow of Hitler to open the door to the Russians 


to form a Ge rman-Soviet-Japanese alliance against 


sion to dwell on the political aspects 
iting Germany. What is interesting is 


heads were, and certainly still are, filled 


pectations and Badoglio prognoses. 
{ another reason for Hitler's radio 
heen sufficiently emphasized that the 
iddress was the Fihrer’s refutation of 


1 


fate was hanging over him. 
ought of such a thing, he cried. The 
re faithful. In his own words— 

in hardly reproduce his illiteracies 
rrors, which were even more hair- 
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ef that they can bring about a 
is based on a fundamental 


personal position and of the atti- 


al collaborators and my field marshals, 


More than ever before, the Ger- 
p is thwart- 


Any emergency will only strengthen 


1 ¢ 1 
f life has long 


j ' 
aoiny so my personal 


} 


belong to myself anyway. I work with 


+} 1 at } h} 
d with the sense of duty of being able 
} ¢ , ‘ ; ¢ ; 
on ol . ation r 
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1) 1} 
f persons will be abie to accept 
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is first-class proof of his field mar- 
fatthfulness to him. 


prestige Hitler still 


enjoys in 
r question. A year ago, it should 
1 not suffered a single severe, out- 


it. At that time an immense number 


him with blind enthusiasm. Even 


irely escape the influence of his 

I] ucceed in everything, they 

| r th mmpact or one ears 
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RUSSIA AND SPAIN 


Few persons realize how seriously the Blue D 


vision which Franco sent to fight in Russia has d 
turbed the internal harmony of the United Nation 
or how greatly it has aggravated Moscow's distrust 
of tts Western allies. Although militarily unim} 
tant, the Blue Division has served as an effective 
medium for anti-Russian agitation not only in § 
but in South America, Every Spanish soldier 


returns from the Russian front is used as a mou 


, 


Diece for inflammiate 


Union, and these are then broadcast 


Latin Anierica. Contrary to assertions ap pearin: 


: , , 
the American press, recruiting for the Blue Div: 
sfonne ° 4 ; - # } ’ - j 
CORLINNES WIPO pause, alt} ough ah is becOn: 
é 
increasingly aifficull Lo Obldin volunteers. 
an oficial jhdlement issued afier the Italian SHV ER 
4 vy oe +] , 1” f l balan 
L1rvese, LENE AL fecrelary ¢ LiJ€ Phalanx, ‘ 
broclajr , 4 the hac ‘ § pain’ fnepion ft 
proclaimed aS the basis Of Spain $ joreign j 


Lately the § 


rhs fioht szoamnect ) s4con7 7? 
4P2C fiLPl ALAINS!: COMIMANISINI. 


press has given particular attention to the sul 
of Spain, and the Red Star has stated very cle 
that no matter what the plans of “other people” m 
be the Soviet Union will never countenance 
continuation of the Franco regime against the 

of the Spanish people; nor can it condone the toler 
ant attitude of the United Nations which ha 
lowed Franco to maintain his Blue Division on t 


eastern j? ont, 


vy Speeches against the § 





first is an execution announced by the official D. N. B. : 
September 9. A Baron Arno von Wedekind had 
put to death by the ax. The Baron was twenty-four 
old, a student. His crime was things he had said. 
had spoken to foreigners “about Germany and its st! 
gle in the basest manner, thus betraying his own peo} 
With Germans “he had used defeatist language 
culated to have a disintegrating effect and to under: 


that there is at present a revolting amount of fo 


talk. When evil persons do not stop short of criticiz 


the Fiihrer himself, we must strike hard.” 


Two recent events may be cited as bearing, if 
slightly, on the subject of “Hitler and the Generals.” 


German morale.” 


tiansund and was reported in the Stockholm Afton 
ningen of September 6. Just as a troop train was 


to 


4 


; 


The second occurred in the Norwegian city of K 


4 


ition platform 


pie 


guished Service medals, crying, “Heil Churchill! He 
Roosevelt!’ Wild rioting followed, and a Gestapo m 
was knocked down. Finally the Ortskommandant su 


Nn 


N arresting the officers. 


pull out, six officers staged a demonstration o1 


They tore off their badges of rank and their Dist 
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The Ordeal of Jean Helion 


1EY SHALL NOT HAVE ME. 
Dutton and Company. $3. 


By Jean Hélion 


HEN war broke out, Jean Hélion, married to an 
American, was peacefully painting in Virginia. In 
January, 1940, he crossed the Atlantic to help defend France 


six months later, five days after the fall of Paris, Hélion and 


uttalion were captured by the Nazis near the Loire. “A 
> epitaph for Hitler,” Hélion considers, “would be: ‘In 
ything he had method.’ Hitler's method of preventing 
yn of any one of his thousands of fellow-prisoners from 
iping was to tell them that they were going home, then 
1 them for six days 162 miles without food or water. 
the fifth day “the column was dragging itself over a 


t road when the unbelievable order came: ‘Run! Run!” 


Nazi guards fired at their heels. Then Hélion saw something 


1 he could not have believed possible: ‘the whole col- 


ran.’’ He saw seven men fall dead from exhaustion 
e cannot mistake a man falling dead from exhaustion,” 
Hélion. “It is as if his body had lost the backbone. It 
ps like clothes from a hanger, and arranges itself gently 
the ground.”” Those who survived that ordeal reached, 
t home, but Germany. 
Probably never has a more exact picture of prisoners of 
r been drawn than in this book by a Frenchman who for 
years was a prisoner in the Reich. So far the press has 
lly done his record justice. Space it has been given, but 
> tendency has been to treat it as just one more “I Was 
re’ war book. Time, to my knowledge, is the only jour- 
to reveal how much more it is than that. But even T7me, 


with its habitual refusal to be all the time serious on an a!l- 


time serious subject, found it necessary to compare 


M. Hélion’s amazing escape from the Fortress of Europe 


th “the escape of Casanova from the Leads.” Unlike the 
thors of most war books, M. Hélion preaches no sermons, 
ther generalizes nor prophesies, makes no pretensions to 


ine writing (therefore writes extremely well) ; and, finally, 


is as scrupulously fair to the people from whom he suf- 


ered appalling misery as it is possible for a decent, dignified 


nan being to be. 
lean Hélion, at thirty-nine, is one of the most distin- 
shed living abstract painters, with ten one-man shows to 
s credit in the United States alone. He is also a lecturer 
1 expert writer on theory and technique in painting. Short 
1 shortsighted, he might be taken for a modest school 
her were it not for a singular air of authority, an energy 
owing itself in every word and gesture, and a bush of 
t which, when coaxed by its owner to help save his life 
lying down flat, flatly refused to do so 
Before embarking on his detailed account of captivity 


Hélion raises what would seem a very important question. 


{ 


’n going to war, he remarks, every soldier is instructed how 
to dress a wound, “a simple precaution that may save his 
te.” But why, he asks, “‘isn’t he told something about re- 
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gaining his 


convinced that his story would have i * 
had received half ain ho r of ins 


had gone through what was in store for | 


As it was, ignorant and starved, Hé! 


rades were gun-butted into an Orléans cattle ; 
to hold a maximum of 40 hommes, 8 chevaux. H 
others finally landed on a prison farm in |} 


at sight of their physical condition “‘the 


gish-faced”’ overseer gave vent to his disgust “s 
gamut of howls.’ Baroness von 7 who owned < 
estate as well as numerous serfs, expressed 

“with a highly distinguished wrinkle.’’ Here, while t 


“Battle of Britain’’ raged—an event he did not 
until two years later, in 
fourteen hours a day and ate t 


po atoes 


until his stomach swelled with gas, but was { to |} 
them when he got “home,” exhausted, at 1 
during which the thermometer fell to 34° (F) below 


Hélion and a friend spent the long winter plann 
ing, talking their escape—to be made the following Ju 


ee 


“We would try to cross the border beyond 


Rhine. It meant about 900 miles. . . . We would live on raw 
grain mashed and soaked in water, and on fish.” | 


rations had been made when suddenly, in March, he 


others were transferred to Stettin-on-Oder, into hold ot 
an anchored prison ship which “swallowed” 750 starvin 
Frenchmen. 

The days in Stettin the prisoners spent at work in 
factories, the nights in the darkness of the ship’s hold. 7 


“a mysterious and concentrated life began.” 


among them Hélion—whose mental alertness mas 
conquer fatigue crept from their lice-rid: 
passionate rendezvous.”” Under hidden lamps constructed o 
naterial picked up from wreckage caused by R. A. F. raids 
these men—held in awe by their comrades—met to 
documents, alter smuggled-in garments, perfect disguises 
for escape. The less adventurous played passionat 
a year’s salary and, when that was lost, for packages that 
not arrived and pieces of personal clothing. Others m 


collect the largest lice, which by constant practice on a du 


they were able to flip on to their K mmandoftihrer as he 
‘hy Se Nar i 


marched down the ranks. A prisoners’ “black 


Marx Was 
formed. Hélion, who was held in high esteem and had | 
made interpreter to the Kommandofiihrer, bribed that gentle 


man to treat the prisoners well by offering him every 


day a cup of the American coffee which he had recei: 
from his wife. 

Captivity is a world like no other—a world “wit! 
where, because they know nothing of the world ‘“witho 
men’s thoughts all the time turn inward, on thems 
Well aware of this, the Nazis spread the most in 
all propaganda. They “allowed” the prisoners to read n 


1dious O 


only Goebbels’s Das Reich but newspapers from occuy 
France and Belgium. “Dealing with local problems in which 
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that of his fell )w-prisoners in the face 
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hardest of the many hard jobs 


les 


WS was the 


He 1 undertook for the benefit of his comrac Certain 


fa und iefs ywever, must have done more than any 
written word to undermine great fortitude. ‘The most 
SOui-dcstroy pern was Hélion s conviction that while 
some 1,30( l'rench prisoners were, and are, solving the 
Reich's labor problem, and incidentally permitting “the 
mol ition Of more men tor the fighting armies,” they are 
also, thanks to the Nazis’ confiscation of about one-fifth of 
their pay, presenting daily to the Reich ‘“‘at least 2,000,000 
marks nct 

One day, ‘overdriven, tired of dragging the mass of my 


comrades behind me,” Jean Hélion had had enough. That 


auspicious day was Friday, February 13, 1942. Hélion es- 


caped 
: 


ssey I shall say only this: that while a 
disguised Hélion was trying to avoid inspection of his forged 


Of that ody 
papers by an official on a train from Berlin to Cologne, I 
was traveling from New York to Croton. An official, wanting 
my ticket, touched me on the shoulder. My hands 
They Shall Not Have Me” fell to the floor. 
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Our Naval War 
NAVY IN 
John Day ¢ ompar 


WORLD WAR Il, By Gilbert 


ly. $3.75. 


AMERICA’S 
Cant. The |] 
HOROUGHLY competent military critics are rare. 
When, in addition, these men have a knack of writing 

interestingly, their material is worthy not only of being read 

but of being stu: As one of the handful of men 
in the United States with these attainments, Mr. Cant has 


lied closely 


having been in an especially good 
to know de- 


the further advantage of 
position, as war editor of the New York Post, 


tails of naval war which, though not secret, have been omitted 


from the brief and unimaginative communiqués of our “silent 
service.” In ‘The War at Sea,”” published a year ago, he un- 
covered comparatively new information regarding early naval 
action. Now, in ‘America’s Navy in World War II,” he has 
traced the developments in our sea war from Pearl Harbor 
through the ’ in the Solomons, 

In trying to put together a detailed and omplete account 
‘ ! wa r has operated under the dis- 
ad t oft a \ i 1 irl iry censor hiy which has 
several ( ¢ I t ! re li ible to itself 
but ! ! I } the ene The h ndicap mm 
pose ! hat no earl iter has 
atte to ‘ hensive a hook u der such 
unirave 

Owing to these circu neces, it is hardly possible to pass 
final judgment on “America’s Navy in World War II” until 
fuller information becomes available. But almost any reader 
will find the merits far outweighing the defects. Among the 


latter is too long an introduction, not all of which is pertinent 


to the subject. In giving details of naval actions, the ; 
sometimes loses himself in them and does not outline 
the strategy within which they took place. A few e: 
fact have crept in, such as the statement that the fo 


authorized in 1883 were expected to steam at eighteen 


A closer check on naval history would have revealed { 
four ships had designed speeds of thirteen, fourt« 


ntteen knots. 


two |} 


Several misspelled words and one or 
] 


' 
Involved 


and grammatically incorrect senter 
indicate hasty or inadequate proofreading 


““America’s Navy in 


} ] 
iCSS1LY 


Despite these shortcomings 

k gs, 

War II” is an outstandingly good value. It is, indeed 
a “must” book for anyone wishing a clear understan 


our naval war. The bare skeleton of information mad 
able by the Navy 


additional facts. There are gaps, to be s 


Department has been supplement 
vast mass of 
they are surprisingly few. The comment which on 
applied to Cant’s earlier volume, “It is a better book ab« 
war than anyone has a right to expect during a war 
holds true of this work. Although first of all a new 
man, the author has written history with an understar 
and a grade of scholarship that would establish the r: 
tion of any professional historian. The epic story he | 
tell has been presented exceedingly well. 

It is all to the credit of the writer that he has not { 
into the temptation of becoming an apologist. In many 
where praise is due he gives it unstintingly and defend 
navy from criticisms made by others. He does not, fo: 
ample, agree with some critics in blaming the loss of 
big cruisers in the early Solomons fighting on defe: 
tactics. Nor does he agree with the often-made charge ¢! 
cooperation between Halsey and MacArthur in the South 
Pacific was weak. But he is also keenly aware of the n 
shortcomings and points out some but by no means 
them. The tyrannical and inconsistent publicity policy ste 
ming from Admiral King is an object of special att 


Neither is the early fumbling in dealing with submarines : 
the Atlantic overlooked. However, both in this instance a: 
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+ 


in dealing with the inexcusable episode of Pearl Harbor the 
author does not delve much below the surface. He intimates 


that the admirals bungled affairs, but one is left somew! 


+ 


in the dark as to why such men were in high position at the 
time and how a better handling of affairs could have been 


assured. 


In one of the several valuable appendi: es which cor 


plete the book, the author, in discussing Japanese cru 
and destroyer losses, states what virtually every close stud: 
of naval affairs knows—that if all American “sinkings 
ships of these classes had actually occurred the Japa 
would have a minus number in both categories. The Ame 
can claims and those of the Japanese concerning the de 
tion of carriers appear to be about on a par: both are mat! 
matically impossible. 

The scope of Mr. Cant’s latest book alone sets it 


from the great majority of war books. In sixteen extrem« 


meaty chapters he provides the background of the present « 


flict, discusses the period of undeclared war in the Atlant: 


reviews the Pearl Harbor, Philippine, and Indonesian tr. 
dies, our Pacific raids by task forces, the submarine in | 


Atlantic and Pacific, the great battles of the Coral Sea ai 
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1945 


nber 25, 


and the 
for A last 
» Tokyo? briefly indicates the author's 


naval activities in the Mediterranean, 
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vit ef role 
ut strugvie 


the southern Solomons. 





probable course of the Pacific war. With 


f the 
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egy of beating Germany first there is no quarrel. 





Mr. Cant feels, in common with a large number of 





nd military critics, that too little force has been 






to the Pacific to make a really effective “holding” 
ossible. While 


Japan, we should pursue tactical offensives in 





awaiting the day of complete con- 





7 on 





of thinly held enemy areas, devoting ourselves 


of the Burma road and the 
attacks from 
than 


rly to the reopening 


strengthening of China; and it is on 
from the North 
Mr. Cant places most of his confidence 
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The Negro’s Economic Place 
OF INCOME, CON- 





1,RO'S SHARE: A STUDY 









MPTION, HOUSING, AND PUBLIC ASSIST- 
CE. By Richard Sterner, in Collaboration with 
wre A. Epstein, Ellen Winston, and Others. Harper 
{ Brothers. $4.50 





thir egro in American Life 


funds from the 





rT 11S volume, the d in The Ne 
i s, which was made possible by 
é Corporation, is the 

most fundamental study of the Negro’s 





+ 


ehensive and at 





most compr 





e time the 





economic position in American society that has ever been 
ken. Although, as the title 
y concerned with what the Negro 


and consumer,” it 





indicates, the book is 





“gets out of the 





ymic system as an income receiver 





es as a necessary part of the analysis an objective ac- 
f the conditions under which the Negro participates 
onomic life of America. After examining such claims 
cial inferiority of the Negro and his lower living 
the author makes 






lat is as justification for lower wages 
ear at the outset that the value premise underlying his study 
He bases his position upon 






American creed of equality. 
fact that no scientific evidence has been produced to 


the racial inferiority of the Negro and that the lower 
standards of the Negro are part of a vicious circl 


le: 
Nevro lives on less because he receives Jess and since 









res on less, it is argued, he should receive less. 
[he book is divided into two parts, the first dealing with 
ving conditions of Negroes and the second with their 


| welfare. The first fact of importance in regard to the 


conditions of Negroes has been, as the author shows, 


movement of Negroes from farming into non-agricultural 
ts. This movement has been taking place on a large 
since the First World War and has been associated 


the decrease in the amount of devoted to cotton 


tion. However, changes in Southern agriculture, which 
uccelerated by the AAA program, have not had the 
e effect upon whites and blacks in the South. There has 









land 








a much greater decline in the number of share-croppers 
ng whites than among Negroes, and whereas there has 
significant increase in the number of white owners, 
number of Negro owners has continued to decline since 
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1920. As a result of the shift from farming to non-agricul- sidized housing projects, though the Home Owners’ 1, 






















































tural pursuits, between 1910 and 1930 Negro males Jost or Corporation has not only discriminated against Neo; 
gave up 300,000 jobs in agriculture and gained 775,000 jobs has tended to freeze the segregation of the Negro Citas : 
in industry. In this shift from agricultural to non-agricultural The special value and, one might say, uniqueness of th. . 
pursuits the Negro male worker has found a place chiefly in study by an “outsider” are attributable not simply to of 
semi-skilled and more especially unskilled occupations, while thoroughness but more especially to the premises . : 
he still plays an insignificant role in skilled, clerical, mana- made explicit at the beginning. The first is that if 2 
gerial, and professional pursuits. Negro women have not has the right to equality of opportunity and rew ‘ 1, 
fared so well as Negro men, since the shift from farming competitive economy, and the second, that the Negro’s shir. ; - 
to non-agricultural o upauions has resulted in a large increase in consumption should be evaluated in terms o 
of the number in domestic and personal service, while the standard of living and human welfare. The second prem; 
number of white women has increased significantly in many reflects undoubtedly a point of view which the 1, 
occupational groups Swedish social economist, has carried over from his wou ¥ 
It is against this background that the author discusses with the Swedish Population Commission. Alth« a2 
family incomes and expenditures and the housing of Negroes study is based largely on the researches and materials of bts 
Family incomes and expenditures are analyzed in relation to American investigators, the author has not only synthesized - 
the significant differences between the composition or struc- these materials but has made independent statistical ; , ¥ 
ture of Negro and white families. Because of the large in order to answer the questions arising from his ‘ 
amount of family disorganization among Negroes, there is a Consequently, the book may not appeal to those ha’ - 
greater proportion of “non-family’ persons and families a superficial interest in the Negro; and though 
without children than among whites, though Negroes have a tables are relegated to the appendices, the statis | 
larger proportion than whites of families with four or more mentation of the text will tend to repel the gener 
children. Even when such refinements are made for the sake Yet because of the fund of factual information 
of statistical accuracy, the incomes of the great mass of mental statistical analyses contained in the book, it e 
Negro families are found to be below the maintenance level, of permanent value in the literature on the Negro : 
particularly in the South. In Northern cities Negroes have E. FRANKLIN | | 
been able to achieve a higher level of living, though there 
too a large percentage of Negro families have incomes below : 
the maintenance level. The analysis of expenditures for indi- Crusader ‘ 
vidual items, especially for food consumption, shows to what HALLENGE TO FREEDOM. By Henry M. V 
extent the mass of Negro families must struggle for mere cata < sgunaoneins a ae ee 
Par eae ST a Harper and Brothers. $2. I 
physical survival. Especially significant for the average white ail 
American is the fact brought out by this study that the Y AN odd coincidence almost all the importat as 
; : - Ry ‘ . e or 
reputed improvidence and extravagance of Negroes are which threaten freedom in the eyes of Dr. W: e 
greatly exaggerated and that a substantial number of Negro associated with the New Deal. Some of them are a! ba 
families “balance their budgets better than the average white ciated with communism or fascism or both. He con - 
family of corresponding means.” the Republican Party has strayed from the true fa we 
Ihe second section of the book contains the best analysis sionally, but these minor admissions are scarcely int : . 
to date of the Negro’s share in the various welfare agencies disguise the fact that the book is a partisan political d Re : 
set up under the New Deal. The economic liability of Negro As a preclection-year tract, “Challenge to Free ie 
relief cases in those urban areas where Negroes constitute a be forgiven many of its unsupported generalizat os 
large proportion of the population and the discrimination even a few misinterpretations of fact. Unfortunate soo 
in granting relief to Negroes in the South during the tarlier are many indications that the author considers hit ; ’ fs 
vears of the New Deal are analyzed in relation to the low honest crusader for freedom rather than a politi ae 
earnings of the Negro. However, when the Works Progress phleteer. If he is writing soberly as the president of ont 
Administration w et up, the Negro began to obtain a University, his distortions of history are really distu 4 Pe : 
share proportionate to his needs in the North, though in the The exaggerations are doubly unfortunate becaus - Fiicd 
South he was still subject to discrimination. Although Negro of the issues raised in the book are timely and w oe 
youth shared in the benefits of the National Youth Adminis- serious consideration. Wriston is entirely right in his : : 
{ 1 in proportion to their numbers in the population, denunciations of the cynical doctrine that the end Buy 
e of their poverty and lack of education they did not the means, and he is too nearly right in his char = 
share if nortion to their needs. In regard to assistance American politi al leaders have followed this doctr: sh 
to the a the Negro has suffered not only because of the quently in recent years. The road to this war was paved © of 
irge 1 ers in agriculture, but also because of the belief cynicism throughout the world, and a return to mora! | th 
in the South that Negroes can get along on less than whites. ciples is essential for lasting peace. pr 
Nevertheless, through the influence of the federal govern- The dangers of too much centralization of governn if 














ment the Negro has gradually received a more equitable real, and are not less so because reactionaries are « 

share in the benefits of social security. This was especially using the charge of centralized power as a stick to 

true in rega ( phases of the work of the Farm Roosevelt Administration. There is at least some justi The N 
Security Administration. It was also true in regard to sub for Wriston’s statement that “there is desperate necd {of 
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And 


“We are not faced 


any nonest 


in the citadel of the refor 
ould go along with him in this: 
he choice between impotence and tyranny, between 


faire and dictatorship, We can pursue the third alter- 
which is the characteristic American solut 
f laws which establishes and defines the orbit of action 

; the individual free to move within that or 


when the author gets around to what he calls a pro 


2 his recommendation t to be purely negative 
ull his efforts to clothe them in ringing and pos: 
He says, “Make the common s ind the co 
esty of the common man our comn 


means 18 to pive 


' , ' ' ’ 
¢ + Wye mt wre 


nth-century gamble: 





ue lhe + 
ies 
neaping scori 
| he d 

cng the desi 


rys Wriston 


ideal of security, and an 


of full “Full employm 


employ ment 


litical fantasy rather than an economic or social § 
tther: ‘“Full employment is poss at a price. But 


tion of lib 


x 
e€ 1s tne restri 





yrporarrons, ind 1 revoiution if mnance ave (¢ 

altered the original econo structure of the United 

There is instead 2 plea that we restore to our hilds } 
, ’ ad S| ? } 

rtunity to live hazardously, ‘and stop babbling end 

Ol se Puy 

on's euphemisms for reaction offer an interest 

in semantics. For example, |] " s; that ours “js a 


7 
ration doubtful of its own children 


; ; pra a ‘ 
ompetition: it sought to keep them off the labor mar! 


x laws to deny them economic experience. 


ns anything, it is an attack 1-labor 


on Chlid 
fforts to prolong the average period of education 


vi 


il to some believers in rugged American individualism, 


it will have a strange sound to the youth who tried to 
iobs between 1929 and 1941. 
This lack of genuine realism, this failure to connect gen 
izations about moral principles with the actual world of 
e twentieth century, is characteristic of the whole book and 
state of mind it represents. The value of human dignity 
and the rights of the individual need restatement in contem- 
porary terms, but they cannot be restored or preserved by 
looking backward nostalgically to a world which will never 


st again. CHARLES E. NOYES 
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your friends in the overseas armed forces at 
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‘Stalingrad,’ like most other record 


frlms or newsreels of war, contains 
images of war so grand or so touching, 
so much more worth seeing than nearly 
anything else we ever see on the screen, 
that we are liable on their account to 
feel that we are seeing a great picture 
Or, tor that matter, that any critical 
assessment of the picture is vulgar, 
small, and irrelevant. But that is like 
being moved by words like love, death, 
blood, sweat, tears, regardless of how 
well or ill they are used. It may be 
harder to use honest cinematic images 
dishonestly—the truth insists on push- 
ing through—than to use words dishon- 
estly; but nearly every war film proves 
how actually easy it is, and suggests 
how hard it would be to use those 
images honestly, to say nothing of ade- 


quately Stalingrad” is sensibly and 
often sensitively edited. But there is 


hardly a moment in it where the editing 
rather than the single shot—even be- 


ries of images above 


rose coherence and toward the plain- 
featured, heroic poetry which might 
possibly be deserving of the subject. 
The commentary, meanwhile, almost 
constantly f luces, or lily gilds, or 
angles the power of the images; never 
oes better: occasionally does worse, as 


In its strange suf tion that it 1s better 
for Ru ns to flame-throwers on 


living Germans than for Germans to 
them on dead Russians; or tin its 
managing, several times, to make the 
audience laugh and applaud at the sight 


of dead, dying, suffering, or humiliated 


Actually, I suppose such films are 


better assembled and set to words than 
might be hoped for, so hot after the 
event: but that does not reduce the fact 


that they are nearly always inadequate 
ten a dishonoring of, the 

event, the people recorded, and the 
people who did the recording. The war 
umera men themselves, of course, are 
subject to critical assessment. Varying 
degrees of judgment, courage, taste, and 
luck are continuously implied in what 
they record, and you can see sharp na- 
tional differences in their styles of eye- 
sight, with the Russians and British 
nerally leading, and the Germans and 
Americans generally trailing. There is 
I h room for analysis of their work, 
and for improvement; but I suspect that 
their several styles are more nearly ap- 
propriate to what they are doing than 
m letached developed judgment 
could make them. In any case the camera 
men on both sides of every front are 


making a record which in proper edito- 





rial hands, sooner or later, 
made to yield some of the 
works of art—or whatever te: 
have to be substituted—ever k: 
It surprises me to find “So |] 
We Hail” confusing many pe 
most as much. I realize that 
deal of sincerity, emotion, and 
to honor went into it, and I h 
desire to laugh at that; but it is 
sible to accept the result, exce 
kind of fascination. This is pro! 
most deadly-accurate picture tl 


ever be made of what war loo! 


through the lenses of a house 
magazine romance. In those ter: 


to be recommended. Some re\ 


who grant that the story itself is | 
. 


feel that the picture is redeeme 


deep sincerity of the players and | 
powerful realism of the war scen: 


i . 
it seemed to me the most sincer 


Paramount's young women did » 


alter their make-up to favor ex! 


(and not too much of it) over pret 


(and not too little of that) ; 


the bombings of hospitals and th: 


nr 


ings of wounded accurately 


; — = S- 
level in the honest matron beh 


who kept saying tst-tst-tst. Sonn 
as Miss Goddard's marine, I rat 
but he is making a hit walking 1 
tween mild credibility and the 
ieeze brand of ladies’-darling 

that rope has just one side to 

“The Adventures of Tartu” « 
British Agent Robert Donat 


: > 1 
oleaginous Rumanian whose bu 
is to destroy a Nazi poison-g 


‘ 


‘ 


and escape the consequences © 
lerie Hobson. It is so easy to et 
it is easy to overrate: that is, it 
nearly as much simple fun as 


‘ 


te 


a dozen times better; but not quite 
are seeing all it has, and bald sp« 
well, the first time around, whereas 
a good Hitchcock or even a good ¢ 
Reed, even the pleasures visible at 
seeing stand up, or intensify, ut 


third and a fifth; mew ones t 


with each seeing, and it is a long ' 


+h 


before the whole work wears 


takes on the staleness of a class 


dulged too often. 


Very belatedly I want to say 
“The Watch on the Rhine’ se 


much better on the screen than 1 
+} 


almost identically, on the stage 


I still wished Henry James might 
written it; and that I join with 
one whose opinion of Paul Lukas’s px 
formance is superlative. Also that 
simple-hearted friendliness generat 


between audience and screen at 


Is the Army” made that film happy 
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it was otherwise boring: 
am among an apparent minor- 
h feels that Warner Bro 
treatment of 
Roosevelt—in ‘Mission to Mos- 
This Is the Army,” and the 


O’Rourke’’—is 


Presi- 


reverential 


yming “Princess 
f indecent 


t to charges certainly of 


wre 4 
o Lif res 


nd, quite possibly, of aliena- 
1 ) 


. affections. JAMES AGEE 





named 


rTRAVINSKY’S 


Dumbarton Oaks’’ Concert 


elegantly 
0 (1 
33) for chamber orchestra, which has 
been performed in New York 

te the demands for it (all by Virgil 
was given at one of the 
er concerts by members of the 
Symphony; and I have had a 

report on it from my Boston corre- 
lent. The concert began with music 
Purcell, Gibbons, and 

Handel for viols—the descant and 
e viols, the viola da gamba, the 
yne-—played by the Boston So 


son s 


Couperin, 


Ancient Instruments; and after this 
» second half of the program seemed 
a shame. The magical spell woven 

Se 


he ancient instruments—to which 
» audience reacted so keenly it scarcely 


an) 


ed breathe—was utterly dispelled. 
[he Stravinsky is a horrid little thing,” 
which the first movement ‘seemed 
ke a travesty of the Third Branden- 


rg Concerto,” the second “repeated a 
little figure around the circle of 
ruments,”” and the last was | 


"a bad 
nitation of his first style on a reduced 


scale, with elements of what he seems 
think a concerto grosso style 
thrown in. The thing is wholly lacking 
feeling for style, in unity of mood 
or expression, in charm, and almost 
wholly lacking in melody; it is not even 
good applied scholarship: I don’t think 
Stravinsky has the foggiest notion what 
a concerto grosso 1s I think it is 
without doubt the worst piece of music 


to have any pretensions that I have 


ard in several years.” 

After this came a suite from Paul 
Bowles’s ‘The Wind Remains,” which 
vas given last spring at one of those 
Serenades at the Museum of Modern 
Art that should have been called “A la 
recherche de Paris perdu.” Bowles’s 

isic, observes my correspondent, is 
written in a nondescript modern idiom 


that is mot too disagreeable’’; and he 
finds its most interesting feature to be 


ts scoring: the usual woodwinds in 


e ne ) e 
F 
i ve §¢ ( »| mnes ror MAb 
( hese to + the S 1 
, 
too). and o tically amplified 
’ 
) used ft I 
, 
y is | ta “ tne darn { 
, A 13 , 
1 tone tl would make cats 
' 4 ] 1 
from back fence ind >) hastil i 1 
I oncert ended with B ; 
y ] | 
S le No. 2 for winds and low 





srahms in 





5 Of virtuous self-improvement 
that is, taking only a modest first step 

. Pod . 
in writing for or stra, by writing only 


a Serenade for on! irt of the orchestra 


and being so dull in the process that 


the work is enough to make me leap 
from the concert hall and go hasting 
My 
that he is 


1 


away. correspondent too remarks 


“not particularly interested in 
! - 


how to orches- 





r Brahms learn 


1earin 
ait tk ata a li ry 
rate for wind instruments. ... in 

did not have enough violas when they 


played this Serenade—the first real error 


of balance in this series of concerts— 
but the main interest is in the wind 
writing. There is too much of it, it is 


too thick, and it cloys.”” Not, he adds, 


that the entire effect of the Serenade is 


il 


produced by the orchestration alone 


“the music is too thick, too gooey, and 
just 


the orchestration makes it worse: 


‘ 


ynstant use of the 


ombinations (clart- 


winds, the con- 
use of mellow « 


ind horns, for example), 


stant 


' 
ts, Dassoons, 


and the doublings are what turn the 
trick.” 


The conductor of the second half of 

Leonard Bernstein, 
has just appointed as- 
New York 
“Mr. Bern- 
school of 


yncert was 
whom Rodzinski 
sistant conductor of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony. 
stein belongs to the dynami 
conductors which does not lower itself 
to beating time. His is the school of the 
balled fist, the quiver of the upraised 
arm at the climax; but he can be prop- 
erly lyrical at the correct moment. The 
seemed to tolerate him, and 
ontinued to play as they have 
during the earlier concerts.” 
This humorous description of the re- 





orchestra 
sy cae 
the winds 


lation between the young conductor and 
the experienced members of the Boston 
Symphony embodies an important truth 
which was stated seriously by someone 
who was talking to me about the Petrillo 
controversy. Having described one de- 
vice for collecting money to compensate 
the musicians who had been thrown out 
of work by the machine, he said: ‘Some 
ld be used to reemploy 

to create symphony 


of this money cou 
some of the men 


orchestras in smaller cities; and these 









\ i rs 
| } 
‘ 5 i. 
e grea 
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| ) | ed 
“ ( in S¢ C with 
s 
¢ .. < 3) 
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who earn eir living 
‘ | j 
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\ t \ { y he 
v He t 1 it any- 
) anything 

fr m ° 
4 | s ; in 1¢$ auto 
i A Mi 1 Chime,” which 
$a f the ks I hope to discuss 
500 Aft escr r his early ex- 
{ if i he singers, the 
tO Ss and ¢t oO etent or 
hestra of a touring oper ympany for 
a couple of months, he writes: “I have 
always considered that this rather un- 


inviting initiation into professional life 


if 


was of the greatest service to me. To be 
pitch-forked into such a chaotic welter 
and be forced to mak ymething tangi- 
and workable out of it is incompar- 

i seful to the young conductor 
in to take command of a highly 
-d body of experts, accustomed 
ugh long routine to fulfill their re- 

S|] ive tasks with ease and celerity. 
Indeed the youthful or mparatively 
youthful musician should not be al 
lowed, except on some rare occasion, to 
ynduct an orchestra of the front rank 


if he does I 
the two parties to the trans 
more from it. It is 


ilmost impossible that he can teach it 


am not sure 


and 
which of 


action suffers the 


anything, and it is more than likely that 
discipline will 


its accustomed speedily 


relax under a leadership that has neither 
Further, the 


1 
nor autnority 


experience 
unhappy young man will have to decide 


} 


between the alternatives of assuming an 


air of omniscience as comical as a child 


preaching in a cathedral pult it, or an 
abnegation of any effort at real dire 
, Il be equally 


- either of which wi 


acceptable to that collection of humorists 


ti0n e 


who make up the personnel of nearly 


lass orchestra of the world.” 
B. H. HAGGIN 
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The Jews of Europe 


Dear Sirs: Let me express my hearty 
. ae 
¢ ( of t edit il in The 
mn of Se 11 dealing with 
the A n Jewish conference and its 
if ( Pa ) 
| ist ( t that we Zion 
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: ! ? 
In Defense of the FBI 
ID ; ' ; ir 
; ( ) ( 
prope if ly (in you 
issue of fuly = ir Hoover 
is joined in ¢ I irtment of Justi 
by ch 1 ! | M. ‘ cnet 
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Letters to the Editors 


Intimate contact with the unit since 


its creation refutes any such conclusion. 

It has kept a level-headed course in 
E 

thousands of com- 


} 1 1 1 
aeaung with the 
plaints of ve activities. The rec- 
t il l I iC i€ 


1 


ord shows no prosecutions whatever of 
ils initiated by the unit and only 
two instances of action recommended to 


: Department against radi- 


the Trotskyite Militant and 
the organ of a splinter group in Chicago 
On tl ontrary, the unit under Mr 
Smith’s direction has been almost exclu- 
ly nce 1 with pro-Axis propa- 
ganda. It has no relation whatever to 
the witch-hunt against federal em- 
| 
: y ft that the Civil Lil 
¢ Union would bear no such witness 
te prosecut ncy of the govern- 
men inless_ tl facts amply war- 
inted it. ROGER N. BALDWIN 


New York, August 25 


Another Witness 


Dear Sirs: I have been 
with the anonymous articles which you 
ran entitled W: 
close to ten years I have kept a rather 
close watch on the FBI. I started my 
scrutiny of FBI behavior because of 


much concerned 


hington Gestapo. For 


rumors and gossip and suspicions that 
basic civil liberties were being violated. 
[ am writing to you to let you know that 
I have yet to hear of a single proved 
case of violation of the basic civil lib- 
erties. This is close to a miracle. Out of 
100,000 cases there has been only one 
omplaint of an abuse that, in the city 
of New York at least, we take for 
granted, namely, holding people in- 
ado, third degree, etc. The posi- 
of Edgar Hoover and his men with 
respect to wire-tapping sets a new high 
indard for the constabulary of the 
because I feel that a 
been done by the 


I am writing 
reat injustice has 
author of Washington Gestapo and in 
consequence by The Nation. As a spe- 


what I have in mind, I 


nc example ol! 
refer to your issue of July 17, where 
rere was listed a half-dozen or so 
nooper” questions. I think st was evil 
ol author to list such a series of 


questions relating to an applicant's re- 
ligious and trade-union attitudes in the 


f an indiscriminate block booking 
indictment. In effect your secret corre- 








The NATION 


spondent declared that the Civil Service 
Commission and the FBI asked a list of 
such questions. This is about as 

as if someone wrote an article 

that The Nation and Henry Luc 

the following positions,” and t! 

to specify which positions we: 

by you and which by Henry | 

You say that The Nation che 
information. I wonder, in all 
whether it is not your duty to s 
of the questions were attribut 
by your anonymous correspo: 
the FBI and which to the Civil 
Commission. 

The FBI is not perfect, nor 
Nation. But in every case in wi 
have brought a complaint 
matters of this nature to Edgar } 
the complainant and myself have 
that we received sympathetic 
standing and proper admin 
treatment of the situation. 

I have been a pest to the FBI ir 
ing them up on every possible cor 
which has come to me. In the « 
time these have run to a cons! 
number. I believe its protection « 
sonal liberty is one of the outst 
contributions to the cause of cis 
erties in my time in the United States 

MORRIS L, ER? 
New York, August 26 
V4 


[An answer by Mr. Stone to Mess 


Baldwin and Ernst as well as t r 


critics of the articles by X X X wu: 
found on page 342.} 


Setting Things Straight 

Dear Sirs: Mr. Rosenberger ha 
wrong. In my reference to “the sh 
ponds of the American province 
generalization was intended; on! 
sion to the fact that, if same ex 
Mr. Moult would be apt to fir 
good fishing. Nor should I lik 
reader to infer that I think all mag 
published outside New York are 


vincial, or that all magazines pu! 

in New York are not. But I do t 
some of the sources from which Mr 
Moult took his material are pretty 
Also shallow. As to the m 
Fantasy (Pittsburgh), Mr. Rosenhe 
might have added in praise that its 
terest in American poetry did not 
fine itself to the Northern Hemisphere 


Morcover, I might mention the 
that I know that not only good p< 
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New Yorkers, parochial m 
of as out-of-town perio ; 
ils. 

a beautiful how Mr. G 


tht me in, about my no 


Raymond Knister had b 
y 


C = + ] .. | 4} 
even years. The little harm th 
is done to my vanity v he 
if anybody will take the trouble 
Af 


up something about Mr. K 
ind work: relevant information 
yund in the anthology of Can 
ry edited by Mr. Gustafson 
hed last year, | I eve, DY 
ruin Press 
cheering to kno 
1 reviews about books of | 
ROLFE HUMPHRIES 
tk, September 7 


Education for Living 


r Sirs: As a temporary guest in 
untry I should like to compliment 

Reinhold Niel 
objective view he presents 
education of H. M. forces in 


Britain. 


yrrespondent 
> fairly 


the phrase 
] 


hy; rt le _ 
nis articie qoes 


‘fairly object 
less than justice 
wr 1 , . 

Workers’ Educational Association. 


ral secretary of this organization 
+ 


the person who drafted and 
1 the original scheme for army 
tion, I feel bound to call attention 
in omission which is probably not 


Niebuhr's fault. While he had first- 
1 experience of the work which was 


aone, 


he probably received his 


mation about the contributing 


es from one of the many new en- 
service little 
it the foundations which were laid 


> W.E. A. and the traditions upon 


ts to this who know 


h the adult-education movement in 

t Britain has been built. 
I have just finished a tour of the United 
es from New York to the West 
ist, and everywhere I have found 
for the kind of 
vement we have in Great Britain, a 
yvement in which labor and learning 


mense enthusiasm 


he trade unions and the universi- 
cooperate. The former organize 
jemand for the kind of education 
vhich will provide a background of 
tizenship in a democracy, and the lat- 
in conjunction with the W. E. A., 
pply this demand. Our aim is an edu- 
ution for living, not for earning a 
ving; an education in those sociologi- 
il and cultural subjects about which 
labor must acquire knowledge if it is 


to produce leaders and followers who 









iS ser cs 
In ad 
+ 
1 
A rr thet rs ¢ 


I een started. What ts 

t] with tl 
y $ oO peric mat ning free 
( of S ie 1issroo who 
won the stru; igainst those who 
r not too t¢ encourage tne 
sol to think h elf. In fact, the 
st achie ! t of the art ed i- 
tion 1eme is not by any means the 
1.000 lectures which are being given 
each month. It is rather the fact that the 
1eme has won over the service depart- 
nts to the need for providing com- 

pulsory citizenship ed 


i 


ation as part of 
army | 


training. Three hours each week 


Irpose, the 


are set aside for this pur} irmy 

, > ; 

authorities issuing stud) | ampniets deal- 

1 1 

ing with political, economic, and social 
i 


° } 
nive tie n ; 
niversities and tne 
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has done for the 


1 
the women 


's land army, and 
For these sections of 


workers, 
munition hostels 
the community hundreds of classes were 
being provided by the W. E. A. 


I left Great Britain in June. 


when 


Finally, may [ mention that it was the 
W.E.A 


organized and 


which first suggested and later 
administered a postal- 
correspondence-course scheme in cooper- 
with the War Office and various 
colleges, including Ruskin College, Ox- 
ford. Thousands of correspondence 
courses are being supplied each year. 

I think Dr. Ni 
that the regional committees for army 
education offer the same facilities to the 
American Britain. Unfortu- 
nately there has not been any appreci- 
able response, and I wonder to what 
extent this is due to the fact that there 
has been no strongly organized, co- 


ation 


1 
j 


suhr did not mention 


forces in 


ordinated, voluntary  adult-education 
movement in the American labor move- 
ment. I do not mean that there is no 
adult education in the United States, but 
what there is seems to lack a definite 
social purpose, which perhaps accounts 
for the popularity of vocational subjects 
in contrast to the humanities. 
Nevertheless, I am sure from my ex- 
perience of the last few weeks that there 
is in the States a profound recognition 
of the importance of education for social 
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ACROSS 


1 Winner of the Camptown Races 
Contained the suitors’ fate in 
Merchant of Venice 
I sail on (anag.) 

Offensive to the olfactory organ 
Opposite to fast 
Stick fast in this place 
Extremely nice 

man’s imperial race 
insnare, And beauty draws us with 
a single hair” (Pope) 
What smells most in a drugstore? 
Responsible for many a storm in a 
teacup 
The back 
place 
It may 
vine route 
Has teeth 
Do re lite 
liams? 
Sounds a barbaric 
ture 
“Took’d at «¢ ch 
surmise, 
Darien” 
Who ean tu: 
residence? | can 

12 Ornamental, and useful, 
Providence is always on the 
the last one, Napoleon said 
Quicken the pace (two words, 5 and 
2) 

Donkey \ rs”? One 
perhaps 


The 


stove put in a different 


‘ome to us via the grape- 
cannot bite 


call 


but 
bushmen 


them Wil- 


order of architec- 


other with a wild 
-, upon a peak in 
(Keats) 

na tank into the Pope’s 


flower 
side of 


of them, 


DOWN 


One thing that is bigger in Britain 
than in America 


Ir & memorable speech Winston 


3U hRivic R; 


25 


oe i oe oe ee 


Churchill spoke of defending them 

8 Roasts (anag.) 

4 “Straight down the crooked - ---, 
And all around the square” (A Plain 
Direction) 

One coin or a hundred 

Wooden legs 

A sufferer from I-strain? 
Apparition that inspires respect 
World’s largest island before Aus- 
tralia was discovered 

A matter of seeing Eric about a 
deserter 

The audience at these performances 
is usually entranced 

The end of 18 

Half a second, I’m dry! 

A humorist with broken legs is no 
great shakes 

2 Is this celebrity incompetent? 

24 Hamelin was by rats in the fable 

>» Unsmokable part of a cigar (hyphen, 
4 and 3) 
Sick in bed, 
pear! 

An old Spanish eustom 

The part of Cinderella’s slipper the 
Prince didn’t take to 
It might have been . 
one-horse town 





yet advertised to ap- 


‘ascribed as a 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No, 80 


LINITIATE; 6 PATE; 10 LUCRE; 
TROLL; 18 AIRMAN; 16 TOM 
18 PATH; 20 'SKAT: 22 
244 COGS; $5 LEVEE RET: 
‘34 NIGHT; 35 
38 TINCTURE. 


CAP; 4 ACTS; 
8 ULNA; § 


ACROSS 

11 TEA: 12 
TOM: 17 PASSION; 
DISMISS ; 23 FETS 
27 SALVOS; 20 SHERRY; 
AGA; 36 REVEL; 87 TROD; 
DOWN:—2 NICER; 8 TOR 
5 PDAM: 6 PYTHON: 7 TROUT: 
CLEMATIS: 14 NATIVES; 15 ISHMAEL 
16 TOUSLES: 18 PLEASANT: 19 TOT: 21 
KGO; 2 LOOTED: 26 THIRST; 28 LAGER; 
31 YALE; 32 EAST; 33 DAWN. 
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